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In the face of the epoch-making events 
of to-day, descriptions of which are being 
transmitted to us with all the speed that 
modern science makes possible, teachers 
often feel like spectators at a great drama. 
It is hard for us to realize that these things 
we hear are real; they seem so foreign, so 
fantastic—like a dream. 

But in the moments when we are most 
awake we know that they are so, and we 
know further that their significance for the 
future of the students whom we teach will 
be tremendous. We do not know what will 
come out of it all, but we know that many 
of the large policies of the world for 
decades, if not for centuries, to come are 
being decided before our eyes as we visual- 
ize what we read and what we hear. With 
one breath we, as citizens, thank kind 
Providence for sparing us as a nation the 
ruthless attacks that have been visited upon 
China, Ethiopia and so many nations of 
Europe; with the next breath we are asking 
ourselves if we must be mere spectators in 
times like these. 

Are There Any Areas in Which Teachers 
Can Serve? In Europe there is intense 
struggle with the stakes probably never so 
high before. In Washington there is fever- 
ish activity directed toward the defense of 
the world’s richest nation. Every teacher 
is resigned to the fact that the educational 
technique in its true sense is in a blackout 
in Europe and certainly no American 


teacher can do anything about that drama. 
But what about America? Are we to be 
only spectators in the National Defense 
Program while the boys and girls whom 
we are now teaching, or have so recently 
taught, are to play so important a role in 
defense preparations? 

Fortunately, in one sense, and unfor- 
tunately in another, no one is asking us, 
as teachers, to do anything in particular.' 
This is fortunate in the sense that we are 
not being asked to do what we are not pre- 
pared to do or are conscientiously opposed 
to doing, such, for example, as serving as 
It is un- 
fortunate in the sense that it may indicate 
that the leaders in the National Defense 
Program do not expect the teachers of 
youth to be more than spectators in days 
of national emergency. If the latter be so, 
it is to be thought of not as an intentional 
slight of the schools but rather as a failure 
of the leaders to see at the moment what 
the regular academic schools can do. It 


cogs In a propaganda machine. 


would indeed be fortunate if at this time, 
before society begins to make specific de- 
mands upon the schools, teachers themselves 
could eut their own cloth according to the 
educational pattern. More than once in 
the history of American education, agencies 

1 There are, of course, some suggestions coming 
out of Washington and out of state departments of 
education, but for the most part, except in voea- 
tional and technical education, these are very gen- 
eral. 
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outside the schools have foreed changes 
upon the schools. 

Thousands of teachers, disliking to be 
mere spectators in the world’s drama to- 
day, are asking this question, ‘f What can 
I do?’’ 
one person or group of persons to give him 
an answer that will be fully satisfactory to 


Probably no teacher expects any 


him. Every teacher’s problems are in a 
sense unique, and every teacher is a creative 
worker in his school. It is one of the fond- 
est hopes of the American way of life that 
no strait-jacket thinking will suppress the 


When 


the American teacher asks the above ques- 


freedom of the American teacher. 


tion, therefore, he is not expecting a for- 
mula to be given him which he is slavishly 
to follow; rather, he is giving expression 
to what so many feel to-day, namely, that 
he wishes to do something that will count 
in these significant times and he wants 
some suggestions to stimulate his thinking. 

Many areas of defense preparation are 
closed to teachers, except perhaps to a few 


specialists in certain of the sciences. In 
teachers can do nothing about 


general, 
the 
other physical equipment. 
nothing about the training of the person- 
Even 


production of tanks, or planes, or 


They can do 


nel for the army, navy or air force. 
in the preparation of skilled workers to 
meet the manufacturing and 
building with national 
defense, the majority of teachers (outside 
the vocational schools) will have little or 
no part to play, if we may judge by the 
After this elimination of 


inereased 


needs connected 


present trends. 
many vital fields in which educators can 
not serve, there still remains one vitally 
important area to which we believe every 
teacher, from the elementary school to the 
university, ean make some contribution— 
namely, the area of mental and moral 
defense. 

If, prior to 1939, one had suggested this 
as a possible line of preparedness along 
which intensive work needed to be done in 
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American education, he would have felt j; 
necessary to give some defense for the 
proposition. But to-day the Trojan-jorse 
tactics and the so-called ‘‘fifth-colymy” 
activities in Europe are too well know 
for it to be necessary to give arewments 
on the importance of strengthening oyp 
psychological zones of defense. Every one 
knows that the unemployment of older 
youths has generated feelings of hopeless. 
ness and unwantedness on their part that 
were foreign to American youth up to the 
time of the depression. These 
have trickled down to young people in 
school, who have felt, if they have not 
personally experienced, the impact of un- 
employment in their world. Coupled with 
the feeling of ‘‘dead-endness’’ and hope- 
lessness originating from unemployment, 
there has been what Fosdick ealls the 
‘“tragedy of the minor emphasis”’ in much 
of America’s living and teaching since the 
first World War. In literature it has been 
the period of debunking biographies anid 
frankness gone morbid and at times flatly 
vulgar; in polities, a period of name-call- 
ing and of magnifying small differences 
among classes into major hates; in ediuica- 
tion, a period in which analysis and criti- 
cisms of parts and sub-parts have over- 
shadowed synthesis and the building up of 
integrating values and elarifying perspec- 
tives. The relation of such attitudes as 
grow out of conditions like these to the 
problems of national defense is too obvious 
to mention, but the remedy is not nearly 
so clear. Only one thing about it seems 
perfectly clear—namely, that this area 
needs serious attention from both educa- 
tors and psychologists. 

Some Challenging Attitudes 
Youth. The writer has not made an in- 


feelings 


among 


‘tensive study of the attitudes prevalent 


among high-school graduates concerning 
the defense of the nation and of our demo- 
cratic way of living, but he has made 4 
tabulation of a few attitudes, listed below, 
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which he has heard expressed by youth 
isring the past few months. Such atti- 


ali 


tudes, if they prevail in many sections of 
she country, are an eloquent argument for 
the proposition that what has been done 
+) the schools in the past is not adequate 
+, withstand the onslaught of an organized 
sbversive propaganda as intense as those 
that afflicted some of the countries abroad 
lone before they knew what was happen- 
ine. No elaim is being made, of course, 
that these are the typical attitudes in any 
community but only that they are attitudes 
that do exist among some young people. 
it would be interesting for educators in 
eyery community to find out how prevalent 
these, and other attitudes, are among their 


students: 


1. Democracy has not provided jobs for young 
cople. I am not sure, therefore, that it is worth 
lefending in its present form. 

2. The government would better spend its money 
» make democracy work more effectively than to 
prepare for national defense. 

3. We are not really being told what is going on 
behind the scenes in Europe or in Washington and 
vet we are expected to sacrifice for national defense. 

4. All the emphasis on national defense in this 
country results from the money interests and the 
fears of older men who wish to get us into war. 

5. There is really no danger to America from 
totalitarian governments or any other, for no one 
could really attack us suecessfully. 

6. Flag-waving and love-of-country propaganda 
are ‘‘old stuff,’’ dear to an unenlightened genera- 
tion that aeeepted special privilege without think- 
ing and yet are expecting us today to accept this 
lip-service under the label of national defense. 

7. If we keep talking about national defense and 
building up hate of totalitarian governments, we 
shall surely lose our own democracy because in war 
preparation we prepare for dictatorship. 

8. The excitement about national defense is a 
form of hysteria growing out of British propaganda 
to get us into the war to help them out. 

‘. If totalitarianism wins, it must have some 
definite merits. We should just accept it if and 
when it comes and make the best of it. 


The Challenge and the Ghost of Propa- 


ganda. There are, of course, many angles 
to this matter of building up our defenses 


on the psychological front. There is the 
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obvious need in the economie-labor realm 
for readjustments which will make it pos- 
sible for young people who wish gainful 
employment to get it, for nothing speaks 
more loudly in psychological reactions than 
thwarted ambitions and an empty stomach. 
There is a challenge here, also, for the 
church, for newspapers, for motion pic- 
tures, for the radio and for political par- 
ties. But second to none in meeting this 
challenge should be the schools and col- 
leges. 

The moment we speak of strengthening 
our defenses in the realm of attitudes, ap- 
preciations and loyalties of youth, the first 
reaction of many is that anything that is 
done toward this end will take the form 
of propaganda. In view of the differing 
definitions of this word as it is popularly 
used to-day, it is diffieult to comment upon 
this except to say that the word must be 
like loaded dice if, after Humpty-Dumpty 
has been so badly broken by an overly 
critical ‘‘edueation’’ in and out of school 
in the past two or three decades, any at- 
tempts to put him together again become 
not education but propaganda. If we de- 
fine propaganda as the wilful influencing 
of the minds of individuals toward a cer- 
tain conclusion as to policy by falsifying 
or by hiding relevant facts, then there can 
be no place for propaganda in true educa- 
tion. Perhaps educators and psychologists 
should take it as one of their main chal- 
lenges to-day to point the way in which 
psychological unpreparedness of youth can 
be overcome by an educational program 
that does not stoop to propaganda. 

So much for the area in which it is be- 
lieved that teachers can work toward na- 
tional defense, and so much for the chal- 
lenge to work by educational rather than 
propaganda methods. There remains the 
more difficult, if not the more important, 
task of giving some specific suggestions 
that may be considered by teachers and 
administrators in planning this program. 

The Proposed Plan. The plan to be out- 
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lined below proceeds on the assumption 
that the best way in which education can 
attack the problem of psychological defense 
is (1) to find out through the free diseus- 
sion of vital issues what the existing atti- 
tudes and lovalties of their students are, 
and (2) to attempt to strengthen student 
lovalty to democratic processes by a series 
of units or a course in which some of 
America’s chief advantages and disadvan- 
tages are briefly reviewed and, as far as 
possible, placed in their true perspective. 
No American is afraid to look at the errors 
and weaknesses in the American way of 
life; he is opposed only to the tendency of 
some to magnify these weaknesses so much 
that the advantages of our democratic sys- 
tem of living as compared with other exist- 
ing ways of life are underestimated or 
ignored. 

The method of preparing material for 
seem to readers as 
(we hope not imprac- 
It is believed that 


each unit many 
the 
tical) part of the plan. 


one of the best methods of getting advanced 


may 


most unusual 


students, say, those of college age, or even 
of the last vear or two of high school, to 
enter into such a plan of education with 
enthusiasm is to take them into one’s con- 
fidence democratically and give them the 
task of assisting in the preparation of mate- 
rials for those less advanced in school than 
themselves. Every one learns much by 
trying to teach others, and psychologically 
his attention is taken off himself and his 
own improvement (which he often resists) 
and is directed toward those whom he 
would serve. 

One possibility for such cooperative work 
deserving special attention exists in areas 
near a college or university. In such 
localities certain professors and their stu- 
dents might become interested in assisting 
high-school teachers in the preparation of 
certain units, one professor and his class 
devoting a week or so to the preparation 


of one unit and another to another unit. 
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Seminars might also be arranged by co}. 
leges and universities to which secondary. 
school teachers who are responsible for 
such work might go for aid in the prepa- 
ration of materials. 

If this plan were followed, it seems that 
the units, if properly adjusted in level of 
difficulty, might be serviceable at least from 
the junior-high school to the college, jn- 
clusive, but the greatest emphasis would 
come at the senior-high-school level. Oy 
the intellectual side it would seem that de- 
tailed analyses and ‘‘higher criticisms”? of 
the American way of life might be reserved 
in some measure for the more mature stu- 
dents, say, of the college level, who have 
a broader background of knowledge which 
should enable them to view weaknesses and 
strengths in true perspective, comparing 
them not only with theoretical concepts of 
ideal societies, but also with actual ways of 
life in other countries and in other periods 
of history. On the side of activities at- 
tempts might be made to have students at 
the higher levels in school or college show 
such evidences of loyalty to, and the prac- 
tice of, democratic processes in their own 
extra-curricular affairs and 
may serve as models for students at the less 
advanced levels. Full use should be made 
of the prestige and glamor which college 
life has in the eyes of the high-school stu- 
dent, and the prestige of the high-school 
student in the eyes of pupils in the lower 


elsewhere as 


schools. 

Proposed Units. For the sake of brevity 
the suggested units will be presented in 
outline form with no attempt to defend the 
various items. They are submitted prior to 
any effort to try them—a procedure that 
violates the writer’s ideals of the way that 
such plans should ordinarily be evolved 
educationally. The rough outline, never- 
theless, may have the merit of appearing at 
a crucial time when the criticisms, adapta- 
tions and alternative proposals stimulated 
on the part of others may be of more value 
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any experimental demonstrating or 
‘ishing of it which the writer might do. 
i: would seem that such units might well 
incorporated in some of the current 
ipses in the social studies thus obviating 
- necessity of a new course. They would 
ft most naturally into courses in govern- 
ent, eivies, problems of democracy or 
American history, and perhaps take the 
place of other material less vital in this 
present crucial period of national defense. 


Natural resources of the United States: min- 
_ agricultural, scenic, ete. (Visual aid, inelud- 
, motion pictures. ) 

'. Manufacturing, agriculture, trade, transporta- 
Ad- 


dangers. 


A ereditor nation. 
and 


on, banking, insurance. 


vantages, responsibilities possible 
Comparison with other countries, 

3. Population. The number coming to America 
from foreign lands in the past half century or 
number in 
and skilled 


trades in industry, number in professions, ete. 


ecntury. Employment, distribution, 


agriculture, number in semi-skilled 


!. Unemployment, and other major unsolved 


problems in the United States. Comparison with 
other countries. 

5. Standard of 
Food, 
welfare and private philanthropy. 
study of the United States and other countries. 

6. The modern American’s inheritance from the 


the United 
medical care, luxuries, amusements. 


States. 
Publie 


Comparative 


living in 


special emphasis upon a few important and 
(Use of 


past 
challenging episodes in American history. 
visual aids wherever possible.) 

7. Selected biographical material featuring: (a) 
the contributions that of the 
past have made to America’s heritage, and (b) 


certain individuals 
opportunities supplied to certain individuals by 
America and American institutions. 

8. Special projects involving the actual problems 
of youth in which democratie processes are actually 


Ar this time of the year, Australia cele- 


brates the first anniversary of the death of 
one of the greatest of Australian educators 
—Frank Tate. 


He was born in the year 
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practiced by the students. For example, in extra- 
curricular activities, clubs, in first-hand study of 
the functioning of the departments of local gov 
ernment that come closest to the life of the stu 
dents: health, water and sanitary, fire, police, state 
militia and other organizations for protection and 
defense. 

9, Special study of, and projeets centering 
around, state and national holidays. 

10. Study and_ first-hand 


degree of freedom of the press, freedom of the 


investigation of the 


radio, freedom of worship, freedom to choose lead- 
ers, freedom of speech, freedom of travel, freedom 
and limitations on the use of one’s money (taxes). 
Comparative study of these opportunities and re 
strictions in America and in other countries. 

11. Investigation of the degree and significance 
of freedom of study and research. Freedom of 
scholars to pursue the truth wherever it leads them 
and freedom to publish the results. Comparative 
study of the United States and other countries. 
(Especially for college students.) 

12. Study of the treatment of minority groups 
in the United States—racial, national, religious. 
Respect for human life. Comparative study. 

13. The use of music, dramaties and the visual 
arts to give an emotional tone to desirable attitudes 


and behavior. 

The above plan is, we hope, not too bold 
to propose to practical schoolmen who are 
with this 
At times, probably every 


continually being bombarded 
scheme and that. 
teacher wonders why he can not be left 
alone to teach his subjects without being 
expected to adjust his work to every pass- 
ing craze or every real or imaginary emer- 
gency. The only answer to this is that 
education is not a matter of what we teach 
but of what our students learn, not only in 
the realm of knowledge but also in attitudes 


and loyalties. 


1863 at Castlemaine, and through a long 


life of seventy-six years he stood out con- 
spicuously in the Australian educational 


His greatness was illustrated in 












































many ways—the power he possessed as a 
creator; the enthusiasm he inspired in the 
teaching profession; the ideal of scholar- 
ship that he visualized for his subordinates ; 
the philosophy of secondary and technical 
edueation that was his particular contribu- 
tion to Victorian education; the rural 
schools and the country high schools that 
he established, and the fruitful programs 
he laid down for the better education of 
the vouth of the state. 

In this brief sketch justice can not be 
done to one whose name is cut deep in 
Australia’s recording monument of educa- 
tional progress, but some day the full story 
of his life will appear. There is no reason 
why such a work should not be a social 
document—an edueational classie. 

Krank Tate was first and foremost an 
educationist. All his efforts were directed 
to making education take deep roots in the 
community—not the unstable earth of a 
potted plant, not the ephemeral growth 
which, not having borne the burden of 
history, can not form firm ground for the 
future. He believed, with James Bryce, 
that everything that has power to win the 
obedience and the respect of men must have 
its roots deep in the past, and that the 
more slowly every institution has grown, so 
much the more enduring is it likely to 
prove. As a teacher, guide and seer, he 
sought to make the people play their part 
in making the country one better to live 
in; to work so that all classes might realize 
the brotherhood of man and not in that 
gvrudging spirit that has political expedi- 
eney for its motive power. He ineulcated 





spiritual good into future citizens; nation- 
alism for him was not the final goal, it 
was only a possible lead to the brotherhood 
of man. 

The great man excelled as a teacher. In 
his work devotion, spirituality, sympathy, 
sineerity, idealism, all played a part. To 
be present at one of his lessons was a rare 
treat; to listen to his exposition of a poem 
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was to learn the secrets of the poet—low 
he enshrined the finest thought in the most 
exquisite melodies. He preached the doc- 
trine that to accomplish anything you need 
an interest, a motive, a centre for the 
thought—a star to steer by, a cause to 
uphold, a creed to believe in, an idea to 
pursue, an incentive to make the effort. 
He insisted that man’s greatest triumph 
was to create something that really beauti- 
fies the world. He tried to make mankini| 
and civilization move on upward with sane 
and progressive momentum. Courtship 
and conquest were his tools for the manu- 
facture of masterpieces, for the develop- 
ment of efficiency. He was always at his 
best, always bringing light, happiness and 
enlightenment into every circle. His ideals 
showed him to be out of the common order; 
his philosophie tendencies were not mate- 
rialistic; his utterances owed their mys- 
terious and abiding charm to the music 
they distilled. 

In debating power, in constructive 
knowledge, in sheer intellectual capacity, 
he was outstanding. His readiness and 
adaptability, his quickness of repartee, his 
finished diction, his historical blending, his 
ability to represent the poet’s or tlie 
author’s point of view classified him as 
the magician able to unlock for students 
and listeners the palaces of gallant and 
gorgeous dreams, making their minds a 
golden treasury of knowledge. Mr. Tate, 
having enriched his own beautiful and 
magnetic personality, and disciplined it by 
studying the writings of those who have 
written well; by practicing English as an 
art and as a craft, involved himself in such 
a concentration of thought, careful selec- 
tion and thorough mastery of material that 
he acquired a rare taste in knowledge, tlie 
rapid insight of a poet and the sure judg- 
ment of a great mind. 

By laboring to make the teachers of lis 
department sound and accomplished schol- 
ars; by insisting that they should acquire 
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,vderable knowledge of the world to 

them in their educational endeav- 
by emphasizing the value of thought- 
‘act and the animated charm of per- 
sonal culture and social prestige, Frank 
Pate in 1902 became a prospector in a new 
f} the field of sociological edueation. 
ile proposed to give the world trained and 
‘isviplined minds—luminaries to advance 
‘he world’s welfare and happiness, and 
aders of thought and aetion to train the 
people of the world to live happily together, 
+) ynderstand life and to master its prob- 
lems. The teachers of his department were 
sent forth each year as educators with a 
message that it was their duty to revolu- 
onize the community, to secure for the 
citizens of the state greater social efficiency, 
to cultivate in them tolerance and generos- 
and to elevate everywhere the stand- 


Ors 


ards of living. 

The great master viewed the world as a 
complex composition that required the as- 
sistance of his edueators to unravel its 
problems, to elucidate its difficulties and to 
reconcile its apparent inconsistencies. The 
educator, in his coneeption, was the creative 
the cultured guide leading 
others on to a definite goal, to a high level 
of attainment, to a brighter and better 
spiritual world. Mr. Tate’s work and ‘‘ex- 
laid heavy demands on the 
Victorian treasury; his yearly educational 
budget tested the economie resources of 
the country, but as his life’s work was to 
ake people understand that education 
Was a national coneern, he sought before- 
land to edueate them to appreciate his 
loves, to prepare them to realize that any 
educational advanee, of necessity, implied 
further expenditure. The churches and 


craftsman, 


periments”? 


religion, nationally considered, he main- 
tained, had always an influence for shad- 
ing, modifying, correcting and adjusting 
certain features and helping to dispel the 
lov of mystery that surrounds our civiliza- 
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He was also well aware that nations de- 
veloped exclusively in the intellectual field 


undergo as a rule a moral decadence. 
Knowledge is no guarantee for virtue. 


Lack of moral fibre reacts in such a way 
on the intelligence that little by little the 
moral disruption is capable of disintegrat- 
ing the culture of a nation. Mr. Tate did 
not believe that Australians were so occu- 
pied with the concrete details of life that 
they had little room for the intangible, 
little appreciation of beauty, art, meta- 
physies, musie or meditation. He saw how, 
by education, Australia could be moulded 
into a spiritual homogeneity, but he did 
not believe in that nationalistic 
outlook which is blind to a world-wide edu- 
cational ideal formulating for man world- 
and international 


narrow 


duties, world-interests 
obligations and sympathies. 

By making the Australian people inter- 
ested in the education of their children, he 
hoped, by raising an echo from every fire- 
side and a response from every threshold, 
to make the hearth a home, and each home 
a heaven. In divers ways he associated 
ideal hues of legend with Australia and its 
beauties. The development of his own land 
kindled his imagination and lent an heroie 
tinge to all his educational activities. As 
lecturer, traveler, visitor to other coun- 
tries, in the inauguration of progressive 
measures, he saw everything with refer- 
ence to their benefit to Australia, in their 
relation to Australian philosophy and 
ideals. 

Frank Tate was for twenty-eight years 
the director of Victorian education. At the 
age of sixty-five he retired in accordance 
with departmental regulations but his re- 
tirement was not a respite from labor, not 
a repose after strenuous toil, not a life of 
placid retrospect, kindliness and tolerance, 
nor even a serene old age of lettered leisure. 
His retirement was something warm and 
colden with an autumnal richness—a life of 
service, activity and direction, colored with 
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the maturity that characterizes those who 
tread high intellectual levels. There was, 
in his later years, no thought of a descent, 
no impression of a weakening grip, no 
clinging to appearances, no touch of the 
politician’s vesper hour. Nor was his re- 
tirement a drawing out of a solitary, em- 
bittered, orew 
Stronger as he grew older, like a fire gaining 
He had en- 
riched his life with such varied interests 
that it did fail 
he was still an eager distributor of the 


desiccated existence. He 


ground among the dry wood. 


not him. At seventy-six 
treasures of his information—the garnered 
store of his experiences. His messages al- 
ways cheered the heart and fortified the 
soul to go forward to the great world of 
darger opportunity and wider interests. 
The question might be asked, was Frank 
Tate in his noblest sphere as director of 
education—was he following his right voea- 
tion? By 
nature he was preeminently a teacher; as 


The answer is distinetly, No. 


a professor of education or of English he 
would have been in his element, but to cir- 
cumsceribe a creative life with administra- 
tive work, even though he did it as no one 
else could, was to sacrifice a sacred life on 
the altar of circumstance. He awakened 
in others interests that were hitherto dor- 
mant; he transfused into students some- 
thing of himself, and out of his own spiri- 
the 


His mis- 


tual substance created elements of 


pupil’s character, mind and will. 
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sion was to develop individuality, to equip 
young and old with the strong implements 
of civilization. He was the beacon pointing 
the way to the good life; the guardian 
fostering in his charges a taste for thines 
eraceful, active, beautiful and harmonious. 
even in the routine of everyday life. 

When Frank Tate passed the allotted 
span of life, his step lost its elasticity, but 
his eye retained its fire, his artistic interests 
their completeness. To the end he kept 
plunging into that spiritual sea which rolls 
limitless across the centuries; his was no 
fall of life’s curtain on a dying fire. His 
writings, always clear and lucid, displayed 
grace, charm and precision of expression: 
his educational treatises and reports, so 
informative and definite, were the work of 
one who should have written more. His 
thoughts, sweet and pure as wayside flow- 
ers, were always clothed in the English of 
a master, his wholesomeness was part of his 
vitality. He was always a great teacher; 
to the very last day he was the interpreter 
of the eternal verities. 

His sudden demise meant that his life—a 
rainbow of work, beauty and idealism—was 
visible one moment with its enchanting dis- 
play, and then, like a rainbow, as suddenly 
gone. He has passed—his spirit lives ou 
his work and his contribution to the social 
whole will save his name from oblivion. In 
historical perspective, he will always stand 
out as Australia’s greatest educator. 


ADULT EDUCATION: WHERE? 


By CLEM O. THOMPSON 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THERE is plenty if not abundant space in 
adult- or continuation- 
education programs. Not only is the space 
available, it may be had free or at a rela- 
tively small cost, a sampling of communities 
scattered over the United States reveals. 
We are all familiar with the presence of 


which to conduct 


school buildings in which regular or organ- 
ized-education activities are carried on for 
elementary- and secondary-school pupils. 
and in some communities, for persons at the 
junior-college level. We also know commu: 
nities in which the public-school buildings 
are community centers. But just how ex 
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rensively adults may use the public-school 
facilities is not such common knowledge. 

To secure an estimate of the availability 
of space in public-school buildings, based on 
the attitudes of local school officials and 
hoards of education, 424 communities were 
solicited: forty-one cities in the population 
croup 5,000-9,999, Group A; 148 in the 
eroup 2,500-4,999, Group B; and 235 towns 
in the population group 500-2,499, Group 
c¢. At least one city in each population 
eroup in each state was solicited; the re- 
maining cities were selected on the basis of 
the number in each population group in 
each state. Selection began at the begin- 
ning of the alphabet and proceeded as far 
as necessary to secure the desired number. 
The purpose of this article is to report the 
results of the inquiries sent out. 

Each superintendent of schools was sent 
a personally addressed letter setting forth 
the purpose of the inquiry and asking for 
his cooperation. Ruled forms (one for each 
building) were enclosed on which he could 
indicate the number and character of rooms 
available each hour from two o’clock to nine 
o'clock, inclusive, and the cost of each room 
per hour. A stamped, self-addressed envel- 
ope was also included for the return of the 
information. 

The hours were limited to the period, two 
o'clock to nine o’clock, purposely. Few 
women (and fewer men) can leave their 
ome and voeational duties much earlier 
than two o’clock; few parents can remain 
away from home later than nine o’clock. 
Any adult-edueation program that inter- 
feres with family, vocational, civic and 
social responsibilities can not be defended. 
Such a program should supplement and 
complement these activities, not displace 
them. 

Usable returns were received from one 
hundred twenty-four cities: nineteen from 
Group A; forty from Group B, and sixty- 
five from Group C. Located in thirty-seven 
States, the cities are sufficiently distributed 
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over the country to represent all sections: 


twelve in or west of the Rocky Mountain 
region; forty-three between the Mississippi 
River and the Rocky Mountains; fifteen 
south and east of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers; twenty-nine north and east of these 
rivers, and twenty-five north of the Vir- 
ginias and east of Ohio. Although only a 
small percentage of the cities in each popu- 
lation group was solicited and only 29 per 
cent. of those solicited sent in replies, the 
returns seem sufficient to justify analysis 
and certain conclusions. 

The data relative to the availability of 
space are presented under four subheads: 
regular classrooms, special rooms, auditori- 
ums and gymnasiums. 


AVAILABLE SPACE IN REGULAR 
CLASSROOMS 


Each of the one hundred twenty-four 
cities reported available space in regular 
classrooms. The extent of this space, avail- 
able for adult-education groups, is great 
enough to accommodate a large proportion 
of the population, over one third of the total 
population of the cities in Group A, almost 
one half of the population of the cities in 
Group B, and almost four fifths of the total 
population of the sixty-five towns reporting. 
The average number of groups per city per 
day that may be accommodated is also sig- 
nificant ; seventy-seven in Group A, forty- 
four in Group B, and_ thirty-four in 
Group C. 

The data relative to the availability of 
space during the several hours show that 
many rooms may be used at each of the 
seven periods from two o'clock to nine 
o’clock, inclusive. The number of cities of 
each group reporting available rooms each 
hour is given in Table I. 

The capacity per hour indicates the num- 
ber of adult students that may be accom- 
modated throughout the afternoon and 
evening. Table II gives the average capac- 
ity per hour per city for each group. 
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TABLE I 

Number of cities 
Class hour in group 

4 B Cc 
2200-32 OD: 5 oésicws t 10 16 
3200-46500 hicsctas 7 11 at 
3 Se eae 16 25 52 
6 sG0-6200 ivcccscs 16 33 58 
CSO t S00. ose 40% 14 35 61 
4 8OO-BtO0 iciccsuce 16 37 62 
6200-0500 akc cctns 16 37 61 


Obviously, more rooms are available after 
the closing hours of the schools, but several 
cities reported available space even at two 
o’clock and three o’clock. 

Space is not only available, it may be had 
at little or no cost. Thirty-nine per cent. 
of all the cities made no charge for the 
space ; 37 per cent. of Group A, 25 per cent. 
of Group B and 48 per cent. of Group C. 
Even when some charge is made, it is rela- 
tively low. The average cost (for those 
charging) per room-hour is $.71 in Group 
A cities, $1.09 in Group B and $.54 in Group 


TABLE II 


Average capacity of 


Class hour cities in group 


A B Cc 

9's 00-3 200. siidicisccae 185 114 77 
ee ee | 304 108 167 
eS re 433 288 213 
FE = | | nes 631 378 246 
OLO0t G0 vs iccses 657 374 236 
Ee a | ee er 812 372 237 

COLO kaw sete 812 372 234 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


C. The weighted mean cost per person-hour 
(at capacity) is $.017 in Group A cities, $.03 
in Group B and $.02 in Group C. As rooms 
would seldom be filled to capacity, the room- 
cost figure might be the more significant. 
Even if the classes were only half the size 
of the average capacity of the rooms, the 
cost per person-hour would not be very 
high: $.04 in Group A cities, $.06 in Group 
B and $.03 in Group C. 

Based on the number of rooms available 
at the several hours and the small charge 
made in some of the cities, we can conclude 
that there is ample available space in which 
to earry on adult-education classes, and at 
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a cost within the limits of the students’ 
ability to pay. 


AVAILABLE SPACE IN SPECIAL Roows 


The preceding section indicates where 
regular adult classes may be held. The 
space available for more specialized actiyi. 
ties is of interest. Information is at hand 
on home economies and manual traininy, 

Ninety-five cities report that home-evo- 
nomie laboratories might be used; fifteen in 
Group A, thirty-one in Group B and forty- 
nine in Group C. On the average, one labo 
ratory is available in each city, with an 
average of five room-hours per day. Most 
of the rooms are open to adults only after 
four o’clock, but in a few instances adult 
classes may be held at two and three 0’¢lock. 
Thirty-six per cent. of the ninety-five cities 
make no charge for the space; 40 per cent. 
of Group A, 23 per cent. of Group B and 
43 per cent. of Group C. In the cities mak- 
ing a charge for home-economies labora- 
tories, the average cost per room is about 
equal to that for regular classrooms, but the 
weighted mean cost per room-hour is a little 
higher, $.016, $.036 and $.033 for Groups A, 
B and C, respectively. This slight increase 
is due, primarily, to the average capacity o! 
the laboratories, which is about two thirds 
of what it is for the classrooms. 

Slightly fewer cities report available 
manual-training rooms; fourteen in Group 
A, twenty-eight in Group B and thirty-two 
in Group C. The average number per city 
reporting is a little higher than for home- 
economics laboratories, but the 
number of groups that may be accommo- 
dated each day is a little lower, as few rooms 
are open before four o’clock. The per- 
centage of cities charging for space and the 
average cost per room-hour as well as tlie 
weighted mean cost per person-hour are 
about the same as for the laboratories. 

Although the capacity of special rooms Is 
not so large as that of the regular class- 
rooms, the number that may be accommo- 


average 
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jated is sufficiently large to make possible 
4 rather extensive adult program for both 
women and men in these two specialized 
fields. When it is realized that no group 
would meet so many as five times per week, 
it is clear that space is available for a num- 
ber of groups of women to receive instrue- 
tion in home making and for a number of 
eroups of men to acquire skills in the use 


ot tools. 


AVAILABLE SPACE IN AUDITORIUMS 


But all adult-education programs are not 
of a ‘‘elass’’ nature. Larger groups often 
meet to hear a lecturer, to participate in a 
forum or panel discussion, to attend a dra- 
matie production or to listen to a program 
of musie. In inereasing numbers, commu- 
nities are producing their own programs, as 
illustrated by the Little Theatre Movement. 
The meeting of large groups requires rooms 
larger than the usual classrooms. The re- 
turns show that auditoriums in ninety-six 
cities may be used by adult groups; sixteen 
in Group A, twenty-nine in Group B and 
thirty-one in Group C. The average capac- 
ity and the number of room-hours of avail- 
able auditoriums provide ample space for 
any large group meetings that the ecomuni- 
ties may wish to hold. Opportunities for 
such meetings are available in many cities 
during any of the seven periods. More 
auditoriums are open after school hours, 
however. Here, as in the regular and 
specialized rooms, the cost, where any is 
made, is not excessive. Thirty-eight per 
cent. of the cities make no charge for the 
publie’s use of the auditoriums; 37 per cent. 
of Group A, 17 per cent. of Group B and 
51 per cent. of Group C. The average room- 
hour cost varies from $.81 to $1.83, the 
weighted mean cost per person-hour (at 
capacity) ranging from $.0011 to $.003. 
‘Town meetings’? are again possible. 
Working in large groups, communities may 
solve their own problems in a democratic 
manner. The meeting places are available. 
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AVAILABLE SPACE IN GYMNASIUMS 

Not only is there space for adult classes 
and large-group meetings, there is 
space for play. Sixty cities reported gym- 
nasiums available for adult ten in 
Group A, nineteen in Group B and thirty- 
one in Group C. The daily capacity of the 
eymnasiums located in these sixty cities is 
106,917, over one half of the total popula- 
Just what is meant by capacity is, 
It may mean 


also 


use ; 


tion. 
unfortunately, not known. 
the total capacity when the entire floor is 
seated or the spectator capacity when the 
floor is in use. A few reported the capacity 
at thirty or forty. Obviously, this would 
be the capacity for players. 
the space is large enough for many to par- 
ticipate and for many more to be spectators. 
Realizing that it is just as important for 
communities to play as it is for them to 
work, it is encouraging to know that space 
is available for play as well as work. Rela- 
tively few gymnasiums are open before the 
closing hours of schools, however. 

Nor is the cost prohibitive. Forty per 
cent. of the cities make no charge for the 
gymnasiums; 40 per cent. of Group A, 26 
per cent. of Group B and 48 per cent. of 
Group C. The charge per room-hour by the 
others ranges from $.65 to $1.15. The 
weighted mean cost per person-hour (at 
capacity) ranges from $.0015 to $.004. 


In any event, 


Wuat To Do 


A few of the superintendents accom- 
panied their reports with such questions as : 
‘““The space is here, what will we do?”’ 
‘““We believe in adult education, but who 
will look after it?’’ ‘‘Who will plan the 
program and carry it out?’’ ‘‘Who will 
pay for the program?’’ The absence of 
space is not a valid reason for adult-educa- 
tion programs’ not being developed. At 
present, the Federal Government is striving 
to enlarge educational opportunities for 
adults. The census of 1930 showed millions 
of aliens among us who wish to become 
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naturalized and millions illiterate by their 
own admission; there are millions more who 
can read but little and do so only when they 
must; there are additional millions who 
read so haltingly that they read but little; 
other millions desire to keep pace with 
social, civic and economic developments, 
The federal adult pro- 
vram has been in operation since the latter 
part of 1933. What will the census of 1940 
show? 

We have some support for the inaugura- 
tion, development and carrying forward of 
adult We the space in 
which to operate. What will the census of 
1950 reveal ? 


but need guidance. 


education. have 


SUMMARY 


On the basis of a sampling of cities and 
towns, ranging in population from 500 to 
9,999 and seattered over the country in 
thirty-seven states, we may conclude that 
the absence of space does not limit the in- 
auguration of a more widespread adult- 
Nor the 
officials antagonistic to the expansion of 


education program. are school 
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such a program and to the use of the public. 
school buildings by adults. (Only one city 
superintendent reported adversely—said 
he, ‘‘We want none of this adult education 
business. We tried it.’’ His city is not in- 
cluded in the data reported. ) 

Obviously, the small charge made by 
some cities does not pay the real cost of 
the service. The granting of space free or 
at this small cost indicates a willingness to 
cooperate with adults in such an under- 
taking. 

School officials would do more than grant 
space for programs if they knew what to 
Although adult education is as old as 
man, aS a more or less organized social 
force, it is a late comer in our midst. Pub- 
lic-school officials need only to be shown 
the way and given some help; we may then 
anticipate an expanded program at the 
adult level. Adults pay the taxes used in 
the construction and maintenance of the 
buildings. When the children are not using 
the space, the adults may be using it. We 
What are we going to do in 


do. 


have the space. 
it? 


EVENTS 


NEW BUILDINGS AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF MINNESOTA 


OcTOBER saw the opening of two new build- 
ings at the University of Minnesota. On the 
fifth of the month, Ada L. Comstoek Hall was 
dedicated. This is a dormitory designed to 
278 modern rooms 


filled to 


house women in the most 


at the university. At present it is 
capacity. 

On October 25, Coffman Memorial Union was 
formally opened, with Walter A. Jessup, presi- 
dent, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, as the principal speaker at the 
dedieatory exercises. This building is a me- 
morial to the late Lotus D. Coffman, president 
of the university from 1920 to 1938, and is con- 
sidered the most nearly complete student build- 
ing in existence. It provides facilities for the 
extensive extracurricular activities of the stu- 


dent body other than those in athleties. It eon- 


tains a ballroom, a cafeteria, small dining rooms, 
game rooms, bowling alleys, offices for many ot 
the permanent student organizations, a suite o! 
offices for the secretary of the General Alumni 
Association and a dozen or more meeting rooms 
for student and faculty gatherings. 

After paying tribute to the designers of the 
building and to the persons whose loyalty made 
its completion possible, Dr. Jessup said, “This 
building is opened in 1940, but it is not a prod- 
uct of 1940, or even of this decade.” He added 
that Mr. Coffman had planned for this day more 
than thirty years ago and that he had “dreamed 
and schemed about this idea” during all of his 
presidency. He continued: 

How fitting it is that the building will bear 
always the name of one of the friendliest men who 
ever lived. Lotus Coffman stands out in the his 
tory of the university as a great administrative 
officer, whose educational statesmanship was recog 
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nized in the state and throughout our nation, but 
he might have attained this distinction and still 
not have been the great personality that he was 
had it not been for his boundless capacity for 
friendship. . . . He had a permanent curiosity and 
interest in his neighbor. He loved to visit. He 
He loved to challenge ideas in a 


loved to argue. 
that could for- 


spirit of enthusiasm never be 
gotten. .. - 

A keen student, a critical analyst of the prob- 
lems of the time—where could one find such another 
iend? 
teristies, whether in 
latform, on a golf course or in a faculty meeting, 

a meeting of the Board of Regents or before 


His entire life was marked by these char- 
a seminar, on a_ national 


1 
} 


legislative assembly. 

Lotus Coffman breathed at all times the spirit 
of demoeracy. . . . More clearly than most men, he 
saw the significance of freedom of speech and of 
thought for the welfare and even the existence of 
the university. In his last annual report he dis- 
cussed at length these issues of democracy when 
he said, ‘‘In education, as elsewhere, freedom is not 
a right but a privilege to be earned. The 
meaning of freedom will be lost for youth if they 
re not taught or do not learn the importance of 
. . There should 


real 


social and personal obligations. . 
be a ferment in every university—not political, not 
social, not religious—but a ferment arising from an 
inner urge to learn, to interpret, to discover new 


9? 


knowledge. a ae 


It is fitting that this beautiful building is one 
that will eome to be the hearthstone of the uni- 
versity, a place for meeting people, a_ place 
where friendships are made, 


THE INTEREST OF EDUCATORS IN 
THE HOUSING PROBLEM 

THE social connotations of good housing ¢on- 
ditions, far from meeting a reactionary attitude 
on the part of edueators and educational organi- 
zations, are arousing widespread interest and 
construetive action. 

The American Council on Edueation, through 
ts Special Committee on the Secondary-School 
Curriculum, recommends that some of the mate- 


rial now used in many history and civies courses 
give place to such topies as “housing, conserva- 
tion of natural and human resources and com- 
munity planning’; and the NEA, which, with 
the American Legion, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation and the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, sponsored American Edueation 
Week (November 10-16), urged that school 
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programs include such questions for discussion 
as “What are the effects of housing on people?” 
“Are there people (human resources) in your 
community who are underprivileged?” The 
NEA has adopted CBS’s American School of 
the Air as its official classroom radio project, 
and on November 15 through more than one 
the 
America,” brought before its audience the part 


hundred — stations broadcast, “Housing 
government should play in the housing problem. 

The U. S. Housing Authority will soon make 
available for schools and colleges a wealth of 
material, including pamphlets, books, films and 
a “photographie library,” on how to solve the 
problem of housing through the joint action of 
government, schools, communities and individ- 
uals. 

Among educational institutions the University 
of Minnesota leads the way in offering a com- 
plete course on housing, presented by radio, as 
part of the regular curriculum. Object lessons 
for study, thanks to the USHA, are abundant. 
For example, the Atlanta Housing Authority's 
exhibit at the Southeastern World’s Fair (At- 
lanta, September 28—-October 6) revealed by 
means of graphs and charts “the contrast in 
crime, disease and death between standard and 
In Long Beach (Calif.), the Car- 
melitos housing project will open to low-income 


slum areas.” 


families, now living in wretched shacks often 
without foundations, décent modern homes that 
cost no more than the insanitary hovels in which 


they have been living. The suecess of such 
projects, says USHA Administrator Nathan 


Straus, “is a tribute to the soundness of the 
USHA decentralized program and to the energy 
and devotion of the members of the loeal hous- 
ing authorities.” 

It is with this forthright effort to raise the 
standards of American life that educators are 
asked to cooperate and to assume responsibility 
commensurate with their proper role in solving 
one of the most pressing problems of the nation. 


FRANK CODY: “FIFTY YEARS 
A-GROWING” 


FraANK Copy, the nation’s dean of school 
superintendents, was honored with a_ banquet 
and program on October 24 by Region One of 
the Michigan Edueation Detroit. 


Fifty years of suecessful school administration, 


Association, 
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plus three earlier as a country-school 
teacher, were celebrated by appreciative citizens 
at the banquet as well as later in the large audi- 
torium of the Cass High School, where Willis 
A. Sutton, superintendent of publie schools, At- 
lanta, was the principal speaker. Many of the 
audience represented three generations of pu- 
pils, of which the present generation was from 
the enrolment of Detroit’s 130,000 school popu- 
All came to pay their respects to an 


years 


lation. 
administrative educator, who with shrewdness 
and sagacity has shown himself a scrupulous 
investor of hundreds of millions of publie 
funds, of which the yearly allotment is $30,- 
000,000. 

In the earlier years of Mr. Cody’s services 
to the Detroit schools, the appropriation of 
money for education was considerably _ less. 
According to a report in a copy of Harper’s 
Weekly of 1905, “teachers began in Detroit with 
a salary of $400 a year.” Late in 1905, due in 
part to Mr. Cody’s efforts, the yearly salary 
was raised to $450. In 1906, Mr. Cody was 
named principal of the MeMillan High Sehool, 
and in 1907 he 
Detroit Teachers Association, in recognition of 
his work in behalf of teachers. Soon after Mr. 
Cody’s appointment as a teacher in the Detroit 
schools in 1890, he was instrumental in having 
physical education made a part of the eurricu- 
lum and during the same year in opening night 
In 1899, manual training was added as 


was elected treasurer of the 


schools. 
a recognized school subject. 

Nor was the matter of formal curriculum the 
only problem that faced the schools in Detroit. 
in that it em- 
wide re- 


The city is typieally American 
braces many races with 
ligious differences and varying cultural back- 
Even in 1900, one half the popula- 
tion were foreign-born. In spite of conflict 
fostered by bias and bigotry, Mr. Cody met this 
situation with a keen understanding of human 
nature, and under his leadership the schools 


persons of 


grounds. 


became more and more effective in ineuleating 
in the children of this mixed population the 
meaning and ideals of American citizenship. 
During the growth of the schools many cases 
demanding arbitration have arisen, and in all 
these eases Mr. Cody, whether in camera or in 
the court of public opinion, has dispensed jus- 
tice even-handedly, always an impartial, gra- 
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cious and understanding judge and adminis. 
trator. 


THE USE OF RADIO IN THE INTEREST 
OF UNITY 


Ir is fitting that, in these days when interna- 
tional amity is uppermost in every one’s mind, 
added attention be given to any manifestation 
of it in the field of education, especially in radio 
edueation. Uruguay has officially recognized the 
advantages of edueation and has an- 
nounced its participation in the School of the 
Air of the Americas of the Columbia Broad- 
‘asting System. This makes the fourteenth wnit 
to enlist in CBS’s American School of the Ai: 
broadeasts. Commenting on Uruguay’s decision, 
F. Trubee Davison, president of the Americ: 
Museum of Natural History, said: 


radio 


I believe that the policy of weaving a complet: 
New World educational pattern in the course of 
these presentations gives the magie carpet of radio 
a new and truly wonderful opportunity to carry 
cargoes of education to the far-flung corners of the 
Americas. In doing that, CBS contributes to the 
growth of the solidarity of purpose and friendship 
among the Americas that is so vital to the future 
of the world. 


Uruguay’s decision to participate in these 
educational programs was made known recently 
in a letter from Osear Julio Maggiolo, president 
of the National Council of Primary and Secon- 
dary Instruction. 

Within own borders added 
taken in educational broadcasts covering every 
grade level from the kindergarten through the 
high school and even the home. The Chicago 
Radio Council has added four stations to broad- 
‘ast its programs. WJJD and WIND release 
the major part of the in-school broadeasts tor 
the third year. WGES presents a news series, 
“Lest We Forget,” and continues its program 
designed for parents, “The Inquiring Mother.” 
Kindergarten listeners will have a new program, 
“The Mother Goose Lady,” over WHIP, which 
also broadeasts “The Battle of the Books,” one 
of the original “quiz-kids” programs, that were 
announced in ScHoot AND Society, July 13. 

Nor is the lack of electricity a handicap 
in engendering amity implicit in educational 
broadeasts. The University of Kentucky lias 
long provided battery sets for the mountain 


our interest is 
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olk and on Oetober 17 opened a new station, 
WRBKY, at Beattyville to be used in cooperation 
~th the Lee County Board of Edueation. 
Communal amity is further evinced by the 
‘yities of common-interest groups that are 
rapidly growing in number as revealed in 
“Ls i Listen Together,” by Frank Ernest Hill, 
mphlet published by the FREC. John W. 
Stidebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
enthusiastic foreword to this 


has written an 
report. The groups vary as greatly as do the 
programs and there is a stimulating eatholicity 
ot tastes, with groups leading. 
Next in frequeney of participation are clubs 
meeting in the YMCA and YWCA, settlement 
jouses, city halls, hotels, health centers, CCC 
NYA centers the 
of amity these types of educational 


residential 


and tea rooms. In 
Interest 
yoadeasts are reaching an ever growing audi- 
ence, 

Since amity is one of the strongest defense 
barriers that ean be erected in the Western 
Ilemisphere, the NEA proposes building addi- 
tional strongholds via radio within our own 


confines. This will be most effective in the 
energetic program planned to revitalize the 
faith of Americans in their own democratic 


ideals. The reeent election proved beyond a 
doubt that we are more democratie as a nation 
than ever before. In the eampaign, radio 
played an important part. These broadeasts of 
opposing points of view had significant educa- 
tional value. By presenting programs based on 
the history of our democracy, radio ean help to 
train listeners to evaluate current events. In 
recognition of this faet, the NEA has stressed 
radio cooperation as follows: 

Where local broadcasting facilities are avail- 
able, good use of them may be made through the 
dramatization of the American struggle for inde- 
pendence and self-determination and through the 
presentation of speakers on suitable 
Dramatie talent and speakers should be selected 
A committee on radio coopera- 


subjects. 


locally if possible. 


tion may be appointed. Appropriate dramatic 
scripts may be obtained from the Educational 
Policies Commission and the Edueational Radio 


Seript Exchange of the FREC, U. 8. Office of 

Edueation. 

CURRICULUM REVISION FOR NON- 
ACADEMIC STUDENTS 


From the Bulletin of the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women comes an account 
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by John H. Tyson, principal, Upper Darby 
(Pa.) Senior High School, and Ralph M. An- 
derson, teacher of social studies there, of the 
establishment of a 


nonacademie pupil 


national workshop for the 
at the Pennsylvania State 


College. 
Three years ago the high-school principals of 


Pennsylvania focused their attention 


means of meeting the needs of 


upon 
nonacademic 
pupils, and working committees representing 
several hundred secondary schools were formed 
“with the purpose of developing new units in 
all subject-matter fields.” Both the state prin- 
cipals’ association and loeal associations became 
so interested that in 1938 the Philadelphia sub- 
urban principals asked that the University of 
Pennsylvania establish an educational service 
bureau for the assistance of teachers. The uni- 
versity took favorable action in 1939, and the 
University of Pittsburgh and the Pennsylvania 
State College soon followed its lead. 

In 1940, through the national Committee on 
Workshops, financial help was secured from the 
General Edueation Board, and a national work- 
shop for the nonacademie pupil was set up at 
the Pennsylvania State College, with Mary Jane 
Wyland as its direetor. 

The workshop opened July 1, 1940. One hun- 
dred fifteen students came from Pennsylvania 
and a other The experiment 
proved to be of absorbing interest to both teach- 
ers and administrators; it dealt with the eon- 
crete problems of individual teachers. In addi- 
and interviews with 


dozen states. 


’ 


tion to “intensive reading’ 
graduates, undergraduates and “drop-outs,” the 
counsel of such men as Kenneth Heaton, V. T. 
Thayer and F. E. Spaulding was at their service. 
The term “non-college pupil” was redefined, his 
needs restudied and the implications for educa- 
tion tabulated. It is thought that in some 
schools a new curriculum for the nonacademie 
pupil will affect at least half of the pupils en- 
rolled and that, eventually, the whole academic 
program will assume a more practical character. 

The theory that the learning process is at its 
best when both learner and teacher cooperate 
to meet a recognized need has been given life and 
reality in the summer workshop at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. Reports are available to 
schools seeking a solution for the problems aris- 
ing from the unhappy situation of the nonaca- 
demie pupil. 
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INDIA’S BASIC SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION 

THe Central Advisory Board of Edueation, 
the Honorable Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, chair- 
man, met in Simla, Punjab, May 6-7, to discuss 
the reports of two committees—one by B. G. 
Kher, formerly Prime Minister and Minister of 
Education of the Bombay Government, dealing 
with the basie system of education; the other 
by Syed Mahmood, late Minister in Bihar, deal- 
ing with adult education. 

The board indorsed Mr. Kher’s recommenda- 
tion that provision for pre-basie education be- 
fore the age of six years, though desirable, could 
not be introduced on a compulsory basis because 
of lack of money and trained women teachers. 
It advised provincial governments to establish 
model infants’ and nursery schools, promote the 
training of women teachers and encourage on 
a voluntary basis the provision of pre-basie 
schools and the enrolment therein of children 
below the minimum age for compulsory atten- 
dance, 

The divided the age for com- 


board range 
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pulsory basic education, six to fourteen years, 
into a junior stage of five years and a senior 
stage of three years, at the end of which trans. 
ference to other types of schools must be pro. 
vided for the children. 
the committee that girls in the senior basi¢ 


The recommendation oj 


schools be taught practical subjects such as 
cooking and sewing was accepted. 

Dr. Mahmood’s long report was, in general, 
approved with few exceptions. The recommen- 
dation that the Central Government grant spe- 
cific aid to the provinces for adult education was 
not approved. It was thought that primary 
education had prior claims upon the govern. 
ment. Also, in with the com- 
mittee, the board decided to refer questions ot 


disagreement 


social reconstruction and a literacy campaign 
to the universities. 

Sir Maurice Gwyer and Sir Akbar Hydari 
were asked to act as chairmen of committees to 
study the questions of establishing a center for 
social service and public administration and ot 
adopting for regional languages in India a wni- 


form scientific terminology. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

LYMAN E. JAcKSON, junior dean, College of 
Agriculture, Ohio State University, will become 
president of South Dakota State College of 
Agriculture and Meehanie Arts (Brookings) on 
January 1. He will sueceed George L. Brown, 
Whose appointment to the presidency was an- 
nounced in ScwHooLn AND Society, August 17. 
Dr. Jaekson will also be in charge of the agri- 
cultural experiment station and the extension 
service of the college. 

J. A. Warp, of the Tennessee Polyteechnie In- 
stitute (Cookeville), has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor and acting head of the depart- 
ment of mathemati, Delta State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cleveland, Miss. 

FULTON KorHLeER, professor of mathematics, 
University of Minnesota, has resigned to take a 
the actuarial department of the 

National Life Com- 


position in 
Northwestern Insurance 
pany. 


CLAUDE CHEVALLEY has been appointed assis- 


tant professor of mathematics, Princeton Ui 
versity. 

W. H. Myers has been named assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematies, San Jose (Calif.) State 
College. 

Marcus Skarstept, of Whittier (Calif.) Col- 
lege, has received an appointment as librarian, 
San Francisco Junior College. 


BrotHeR LOUIS DE LA SALLE SEILER, St 
Mary’s College (Winona, Minn.), has becom 


dean of studies. 


J. M. Boswe.t, formerly of the University 0! 
Kentucky, is now professor of mathematics and 
physics, Cumberland College, Williamsburg, Ky 


; 


CLypE OLIN FisHer, of the department ©! 
economies, Wesleyan University (Middletown, 
Conn.), and chairman of the state board 0! 
mediation and arbitration, is now head ot 
committee, under the Federal Fair Labor Stand: 
ards Act, to recommend a minimum wage [or 
the jewelry industry. Professor Fisher acted 1 
a similar capacity for the hat industry last yeat 
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ALLAN R. CULLIMORE, president, Newark (N. 
1) College of Engineering, has been appointed 
iyjser in the North New Jersey area for the 
wovernment’s program of training 
f The area includes the Newark 


technicians 
for defense work, 
college, Princeton University, Rutgers Univer- 
ity (New Brunswiek) and Stevens Institute of 
Te nology, Hoboken. Mr. Cullimore will ¢o- 
linate the programs of the several institutions 
| maintain contact with defense industries, 
Avmy and Navy offices and other sources of in- 
formation to the end that the best facilities for 
defense training may be utilized. Classes will 
be conducted for from two to eight months and 


be financed by the government. 


Tue REVEREND ALEXIS Scort, C. P., has been 
appointed to the superintendency of St. Mi- 
ehael’s High School (Union City, N. J.), sue- 
veeding the Reverend Bertrand MeDewell, C. P. 

Aubert R. LiaGetr, who has been head of the 
(Ohio) 
years, has become superintendent of schools, 
Pickerington, Ohio. 


Stoutsville schools for the 


past two 


ANTOINE BERNARD, professor of Acadian his- 
tory, University of Montreal, has been named 
visiting professor of Romance languages, Loui- 
siana State University. 

WiLLiAM ALLEN WHITE will deliver a series 
of lectures on the John Huston Finley Memoria] 
Foundation in American Citizenship at Knox 
College (Galesburg, Ill.) in February. 


Tue Oregon State Board of Higher Eduea- 
tion announces the following appointments: 
George W. Rochester, acting professor of law, 
and Tloyt Trowbridge, associate professor of 
English, University of Oregon (Eugene); John 
A. Guis, assistant professor of surgery, and 
Elizabeth McKinley, associate professor of nurs- 
ing, University of Oregon Medical School (Port- 
land); Marie Ring Erickson, assistant professor 
of art, Oregon College of Education, Monmouth. 


ErneL Krump is acting as head of the speech 
department, University of Minnesota, during the 
absence of Mason Hicks, on leave. Raymond 
Larson has been named head of the industrial 
arts department. 


L. N. principal, Moran 
(Kans. ) High School, has been appointed to 
the superintendeney of schools of Wellpinit on 


Ko.LstE, former 
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Student 
enrolment in the district is 75 per cent. Indian. 


the Collville Indian reservation, Wash. 


THE following appointments have been made 
at Columbia University: Jan J. L. Duyvendak, 
professor of Chinese, University of Leyden 
(Holland), as visiting professor of Chinese; 
Stephen P. Burke, dean of the graduate fae- 
West University (1930-39), 


professor of engineering ; 


ulties, Virginia 


Visiting chemical 
Angelo 
Trieste (Italy) University, visiting professor of 


Segre, professor of economic history, 


history; William M. Agar, former headmaster, 
the Newman School (Lakewood, N. J.), visit- 


ing lecturer in geology. 


Hetu G. Coons has been awarded a five-year 
contract, effective August 1, 1941, by the school 
board, Amsterdam, N. Y. This action closes a 
controversy over the continuance of Mr. Coons 
as superintendent of schools. 


GOODALE, who has held various 
(Mass.) College and is 
now retiring after forty years of service, has 


ALFRED S. 
positions at Amherst 


heen appointed associate professor emeritus of 
botany. 


Recent Deaths 

THE brief notice of the death of James H. 
McCurdy in ScHooL Aanpd Society, September 
14, should be supplemented by a reference to 
Dr. MeCurdy’s many services to the cause of 
physical education in addition to those earlier 
listed. He wrote the first American text-book 
on the physiology of exercise; developed one of 
the first instruments for testing blood-pressure ; 
developed the Organic-Effi- 
ciency Tests, and for twenty-six years edited 


MeCurdy-Larson 


the Research Quarterly, a journal in the field of 
physical education. Dr. McCurdy served as di- 
rector of medical and physical education, Inter- 
national YMCA College (now Springfield Col- 
lege), 1895-1935. When Luther Halsey Gulick 
left the college in 1900 to assume the presidency 
of Pratt Institute (Brooklyn, N. Y.), Dr. Me- 
Curdy succeeded him as director. He retired 
as professor emeritus in 1936. 


Tuomas H. StupEBAKER, father of U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, John W. Studebaker, 
died on November 1 at his home in Chicago. 
Mr. Studebaker was the former publisher of 
The North Iowa Times (McGregor) and had 
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taught in the rural schools of the state and at 
Leander Clark College, Toledo, Iowa. He was 
eighty-six years old at the time of his death. 

Epwin S. Monrog, dean emeritus, Oakland 
(Ind.) City College, died on November 1 at the 
age of seventy-five years. Before going to Oak- 
land, Mr. Monroe had been superintendent of 
schools at Hammond and Frankfort (Ind.) and 


in Oklahoma. 

C. A. 
Ness City (Kans.), was killed in an automobile 
accident, November 2, at the age of forty-two 


30NDURANT, superintendent of schools, 


years, 

WituiaAM Buck GUTHRIE, professor emeritus 
of government, the City College (New York), 
who retired last February after thirty-seven 
years of service, succumbed to a heart attack, 
November 6, at the age of seventy-one years. 
Dr. Guthrie was an authority on constitutional 
government and the author of a number of 
books, among them “Socialism before the French 
Revolution,” “The Housing Problem in Ger- 
many” and “American Government.” The last- 
named was written in collaboration with Caleb 
P. Patterson. 

WILLIAM Epwarp GRrapby, associate superin- 
tendent of the New York City schools for the 
past nine years, died in Brooklyn, November 7, 
in his sixty-third year. 

FRANK TAYLOR 
physician and professor of gynecology, North- 
western University Medical School (Evanston, 
Il].), died in Pasadena (Calif.) on November 7 


at the age of eighty-two years. 


ANDREWS, retired Chicago 


THE REVEREND LEO Mu.Luany, S.J., died in 
Omaha, November 7, at the age of fifty-five 
years. He had been on the staff of Creighton 
University (Omaha) for the past nine years. 

Ciara C. Funier, founder of the Fuller 
School for Girls (Ossining, N. Y.), died in Utiea 
(N. Y.), November 8. She was eighty-eight 
years old at the time of her death. 

ALEXANDER COPELAND MILLAR, former presi- 
dent of Hendrix College (Conway, Ark.), died 
at Little Roek (Ark.), November 9, in his 
eightieth year. 

CuarLes A. Luoyp, dean, Biltmore College 
(Asheville, N. C.), died on November 10 at the 
age of fifty-four years. 


FRANK WILLIAM TavssiG, professor emeritus 
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of Harvard University and well-known politica) 
economist, died at Cambridge (Mass.), Novem. 
ber 11, in his eighty-first year. Dr. Taussig hag 
served the university for fifty-three years, yetjy. 
ing in 1935. He was one of the founders of ¢}, 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Adminis. 
tration and the author of many books, notably 
“Silver Situation in the United States,” “Prin. 
ciples of Keonomies,” “Tariff History of the 
United States” and “Wages and Capita!.” He 
had been editor of The Quarterly Journal o: 
Economics for forty years. In 1904, he beeam, 
president of the American Economie Associg- 
tion. Under Woodrow Wilson he had served as 
chairman of the U. S. Tariff Commission and 
after the first World War had served in Paris 
as a member of the advisory committee on peac 

Hans J. MAMLOK, head of the Dental Schoo! 
of the University of Berlin until 1937, when hy 
came to the United States, died in New York 
City, November 11, at the age of sixty-five years 
Dr. Mamlok’s text-books on dentistry have been 
standard works on the subjeet for years and have 
been translated into many languages. Dr. Mam- 
lok was the original of Friedrich Wolt’s play, 
“Professor Mamlock,” which portrays Nazi per- 
secution of a Jewish surgeon. 


Coming Events 

On November 28-29, the seeond annua! New 
England Regional Conference on Vocationa! 
Guidance and Personnel will be held in Boston. 
The conference will have as its theme “Guidance 
for Democracy and National Defense” and will 
consider guidance problems for the following 
groups: senior-high school, junior-high school, 
college, rural schools, out-of-school youth, social 
agencies, business and industry and school ad- 
ministrators. Copies of the program may be 
obtained by writing to Dr. Hazel M. Lewis, 140 
Clarendon Street, Boston. 

THE eighteenth annual Institute of World 
Affairs will be held at Mission Inn, Riversid 
(Calif.), December 8-13. 

THE American Vocational 
hold its annual convention in San Francisco, 
December 16-18. The theme of the conterence 
will be “Vocational Edueation for Preparedness, 
Protection and Peace.” 

THE World Federation of Education As*- 
ciations, at the invitation of the Cuban educa 
tional organizations and of Cuban government 


Association will 
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will hold its regional conference in 
December 26-28. The regional chair- 
ay, Miguel Gutierrez Sanchez, has invited the 


ses to an open session on December 25. 


)-portation arrangements to and from Ha- 
ill be handled by the WFEA Travel 
Ine. 500 Fitth Avenue, New York City. 


national eonvention of the Spanish 
ers of Ameriea will meet in Albuquerque 
Santa Fe (N. M.), December 27-28. 
rue American Library Association will hold 
nuual midwinter meeting at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, December 27-30. 


SHORTER PAPERS 


THE EDUCATIONAL COUNTERPART OF 
PACIFISM 


\Vi.LiAM JAMES gave us a dynamic idea in his 

oral equivalent of war.” This phrase has 
gone far to direet our thinking into pathways 
of peace. We might be allowed to go to such 
lengths of praise as to claim that it ranks close 
to the Golden Rule in its ethical influence. It 
might not be beyond proof to maintain that it 
has contributed as much as any other force to 


The deflation of militarism and the idealiza- 
tion of a paeifistie ideology have been emphati- 
cally achieved in the United States. Says Wal- 
ter M. Kotsehnig in a recent article— 

There is one field . . . in which we have been 
supremely sueeessful: we have debunked war. We 
have impressed our young people with the thought 
that war is a sordid affair, benefiting no one, an 
idesirable remnant of our barbarian past. And 


they have believed us.1 


Considerable modification of our thinking is 
taking place at the present time. We have 
learned to use demoeraey productively for the 
preservation of peace; but now we must ¢o- 
operate with all our strength to save this democ- 
acy which the dictators seek to destroy. The 
schools of Germany, Italy, Russia and Japan are 
beng employed against us. Our own schools 
must be used as an invineible force against the 
Vicious principles that militarism is attempting 

‘Walter M. Kotsehnig, World Education, V: 


§0-387 
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THE annual exhibition of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science will be 
held in Philadelphia, December 27-31. The 
majority of the sessions will meet at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and Convention Hall, 
which is adjacent to the university campus. 
Education in the Magazines 

THE December number of The Country Gen- 
tleman, on sale November 20, will have as the 
leading article, “Has Your School Gone Faney ?” 
by Margaret Weymouth Jackson. The author, 
a member of the school board of her town, states 
the case against “predigested education.” 


AND DISCUSSION 


to exploit throughout the world. We have been 
studying seriously for a generation the problem 
of avoiding war. Declaring our neutrality dur- 
ing international crises has kept us out of 
trouble for a limited period of time only. Per- 
haps neutrality is too technical, impersonal and 
irresponsible to keep us out of war long. Its 
effectiveness was only temporary during the first 
World War, and in the present situation we seem 
to be slipping. 

Another fairly strong force in keeping us free 
from the involvements and evils of war is 
pacifism. At any rate we hear much about this 
method among our students, idealists and ap- 
peasers. It has had an exceedingly wide vogue 
throughout France, the British Isles and the 
United States. Thousands have signed to the 
effect that they would not take up arms under 
any  cireumstanees. English moralists and 
American intellectual leaders have sworn piously 
not to engage in any kind of military action. 
A strong case has been made for pacifism in 
the minds of a certain type of American eiti- 
zen; but to many others it seems too idealistic, 
impractical and visionary. The Reverend G. 
Ashton Oldham has made this critical comment 
against pacifism: 

Too often pacifism is overconcerned with the 
physical and material, lays too much stress upon 
death and suffering as compared with moral and 
spiritual values. Even when it does not do this, 
it still remains negative in character, and so, in- 
effective. Merely to abstain from fighting, even to 
have our jails filled with conscientious objectors, 


will not necessarily prevent war, much less secure 
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justice. Moreover, the basie idea of non-partici- 
pation in war is to-day a fantastic impossibility.2 

This is a very frank statement coming from 
a minister of the Christian gospel. 

To-day European youth are riding high on the 
crest of the totalitarian tide, and in some fascist 
countries those of their elders who possess phi- 
losophies favoring conservative action have been 
officially discarded. Present-day activities indi- 
cate that this is a grave mistake, for every new 
generation is able to benefit by the mature judg- 
ment of older men and women. The current 
crusade of death is a eampaign of unenlightened 
hotheads, dominated by the capricious misbehavy- 
ior of young men gone mad with ambition. In 
Mr. Oldham has 


this connection the Reverend 


stated that: 


. war is a terrible evil. But so are the inear- 


ceration and torture of innocent men, women and 
children in concentration camps; so is the turning 
of multitudes of helpless individuals out of house 
and home to wander the fields like beasts; so is the 
exaltation of cruelty, hate and lies and the seornful 
repudiation of truth, kindness and love. .. .3 
The increasing accumulation of ill will is one 
of the characteristics of this age. Even “Con- 
fucious say” there is no other idea with so much 
that represented by 
friendly good will and social cooperation. We 
are proud of the practical Good Will prevail- 
ing in North and South America, where there 
fortified 


by suspicion. 


ethical significance as 


are few frontiers or boundaries ¢on- 


taminated Instead of pouring 
our troops into a neighboring country to conquer 
it we have been pouring out our genius for the 
fine arts and the useful sciences into the cause 
of a higher standard of living for everyone. 

In the Will the 


people have almost invariably been the Good 


matter of Good American 


Samaritans of the world. Perhaps our partieu- 
lar mission is to bind up the wounds of the muti- 
lated and to nurse back to strength the weak 
Our 
units in foreign wars represent positive, fruit- 
ful Good Will, and our Red Cross gifts have 
spread hope and cheer among the stricken across 
the seas. We 


movements on every continent, and our sympa- 


and the maimed. numerous ambulance 


have sponsored humanitarian 


2G. Ashton Oldham, The Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 
165: 780-785. 
3 Op. cit. 
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thetic ministry has had a_ healing inflyeye, 
around the world. We have responded gene; 
ously to every call for help, fighting pestilence, 
storm and famine and relieving the sores of ¢)y 
afflicted. 


of peace, friendship and forgiveness, regardine 


We have proved ourselves true Joyer 


as a high privilege every new opportunity : 
express Good Will in concrete form. . 
But to-day there seems to be discernible . 
change of attitude throughout the land. Pres. 
dent Roosevelt has been reading a new firmye. 
into his conception of the meaning of Good Wi), 
and Pope Pius is morally, insistently and ¢) 
quently unneutral in the presence of hosti) 
armies running rough-shod across a continen 
Good Will ea 
be carried just so far, beyond which it may mea: 


undeserving of its tragie fate. 


the greater moral courage to oppose, resist and 
punish those who assail and persecute the 
offending. It will take honest conviction ani 
unshakable courage rather than theoretical Good 
Will to rid the world of intolerance, injustice 
and tyranny. Might it not be possible in ou 
schools to teach peace through the exercise ot 
constructive Good Will to those who are truly 
deserving of our sympathy—and to encourage 
the cultivation of a strict sense of justice in the 
business of thwarting and penalizing those whi 
are selfish, deceptive and destructive of th: 
privileges and pleasures of other people? 
We have a perfect right to doubt whether th: 
world will allow itself to be subdued by a nation 
with a leader who has not yet learned to sub- 
merge and control his own lust for power and 
prominence. One who habitually snuffs out the 
thinking of other individuals is not worthy 01 
able to do the thinking for the world or even 
The hardest thing we ar 
called to do right now is to continue to feel and 
display Good Will toward the barbarous, blood 
mad horde that is sweeping fiendishly throug! 
Europe. It is not easy to turn the other cheek 
toward those who break their pious promises & 
a matter of national policy and who provok 


= 


suffering in order to lord it over their unto 


for his own people. 


tunate victims. In our minds we are now raising 
the question of the meaning of Good Will. Cer 


tainly it does not mean recognizing every per") 


as perfeetly good or every nation as fully 
Good Will requires justice, Vestrail! 
and sound judgment as well as the realization © 


trusted. 
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-y, self-expression or personal indulgences. 
'; j< difficult to see Good Will in or show Good 


\vill toward those nations whose sanctioned 
mislead and exploit their own people and 


make a leather-lunged oratorical appeal to the 
wer emotions of men. 

Phe nations with the least taint of tyranny 
nd hypocrisy have suffered most severely. The 
intries that have been the most modest and 
obtrusive are the very ones that have been 
epwhelmed most completely by treacherous and 
lacphemous international gangsters. This is a 


iseconcerting thought for those of us who have 


ne been lovers of peace and disciples of mutual 
ryust in the service of reconciliation. It is a 

lenge to the future rebuilders of our civili- 
vation to learn that in the present world revolu- 
tion there has been the least guilt among the 
very countries that have been the most thor- 
ehly humiliated and the most conspicuously 


mutilated. 

What is our duty now in the light of the fact 
that we have possessed and maintained Good 
Will for the entire world through thicky and 
thin? We have been generous to a fault at 
times. We have oecasionally experienced politi- 
cal, economie and diplomatie indignities because 
of our free and easy magnanimity. We have 
persisted in our Good Will even after it began 
to hurt. We must continue to conseerate our- 
selves unflinchingly to the same noble quality 
of Good Will especially while we see all around 
is nullions of men and women injured and whole 
armies of innocent and needy children made 
homeless; and in order to save our own people 
trom such abuse and from the terrors of modern 
war we must extend our concept of Good Will 


to include a firm resolve to serve those who have. 
sutfered the most unjust treatment. Perhaps té 


be able to hold ourselves in complete restraint is 
the highly ethical aspeet of pacifism; but its 
educational counterpart is to ineuleate in our 
youth a superior kind of courage for applieation 
ina world that is featuring chiefly brute strength 
and military domination over innocent people. 
In suck a human predicament as this what 
's the current obligation of the American school? 
We must instruet our children in a positive 
brand of pacifism in whieh heroism of the high- 
est order is to be utilized—putting our spiritual 
defenses in order and demonstrating through our 
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enlightened teaching of biology, psychology, so- 
ciology, economies and political science that 
there is still sound reason for the possession of 
faith in human nature and confidence in our 
educational ability to bring out the best char- 
acter qualities of man’s inherent equipment. <A 
unity of thought in a philosophy of humani- 
tarian culture is a worthy goal of our contem- 
porary educational enterprise even as we eon- 
template the possible necessity for a campaign 
of military preparedness as a means of survival 
against the forces of evil. There must be no 
traces of a do-nothing pacifism in the instrue- 
tion our children are to receive. There must be 
the discipline of enlightened minds and coordi- 
nated muscles if our democracy is to rise to the 
high level of patriotism that will defend our 
American associates most fully and serve human- 
ity most effectively. 
Carro._t D. CHAMPLIN 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


SOME NEEDS OF EXTENSION 
SERVICE FOR TEACHERS 

THERE is an effort to make available to all per- 
sons such education as they are capable of ae- 
quiring and for which they have use. This is the 
present frontier in edueation. Neither age nor 
race nor creed nor location nor poverty is to 
interfere with opportunity. Where educational 
needs exist the effort to meet them is to be made. 

Teachers in service have use for more eduea- 

tion, and sometimes different kinds of edueation, 
than they received before beginning to teach. 
Their work in teachers colleges is intended to 
forecast eultural and professional needs. No 
matter how excellent such preservice preparation 
“may be, there are certain to be omissions that 
should be made good, unforeseen needs that will 
arise, new and better procedures that should be 
made known to employed teachers and growth on 
the part of teachers that will make them capable 
of understanding and using what was formerly 
beyond them. 

In meeting to a greater extent this responsi- 
bility for continued teacher training, the colleges 
have done two things: 

First, they have extended their work upward 
from the high-school or preparatory level to the 
junior-college, the senior-college and the grad- 
uate levels. This raising of levels and the use 
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of summer sessions have made it possible for 
teachers to return to teachers colleges again and 
again and to get there such further and supple- 
mentary training as can be given effectively only 
on a college campus. 

Second, teachers colleges have in many in- 
stances attempted to reach teachers who eould 
not afford to come to the colleges, and to offer 
certain types of educational service which ean be 
rendered best in connection with the actual prae- 
tice of teaching. This second type of effort to 
meet the responsibilities of teachers colleges in- 
cludes many off-campus and special services that 
are conveniently grouped under the term “exten- 
sion service.” 

The term “extension service” does not carry 
the same meaning to all persons. To some it 
means this real endeavor to extend the services 
of educational institutions to many teachers who 
can not come to their campuses, to expand the 
scope of such services to inelude all that such 
institutions may do to make the regions served 
better places in which to be born and to live. 
To such persons extension implies broadened 
horizons and greater opportunity for usefulness 
for edueational institutions. 

To others extension means an attempt to do off 
the campus, without libraries or other needed 
facilities and within a restricted time, an imita- 
tion of campus teaching that is almost certainly 
predestined to become a farcical travesty of 
education. 

The understanding or lack of understanding, 
and the attitudes of administrative officials, fiseal 
authorities and faculty members, lead to a diver- 
sity of endeavor and confusion of standards that 
tend to confirm any and all preconceived mis- 
apprehensions. 

In view of the chaotie state of the entire field, 
especially among teacher-training institutions, 
certain needs seem imperative. Among such 
needs are the following: 

I. Clarifieation of aims and a definition of 
It is difficult to know which of these 
To many, extension service means 
correspondence work. Others include single lee- 
tures, off-campus classes, the demonstrations of 
better proceedures, special short courses and in- 
stitutes, night schools, Saturday classes, consulta- 
tive services, directed field or experimental work, 
group conferences, radio programs, library ser- 


terms used. 
comes first. 
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vice, museums, study clubs, publie forius, sype, 
vision of teachers, follow-up of graduates, y») 
licity, publie relations, publications, forums, the 
making of moving pictures and so fort}; 
so on. 

If these and similar terms may be rat, 
clearly defined, the possible purposes or gi), 
of such procedures may be better unders 
Obversely, if the purposes of institutions cay }, 
clearly stated, the usefulness of these proce 
in achieving these aims may be more accurate) 
estimated. The two things, clarification of ins 
and definition of terms, must progress toget}e: 

II. The present status of extension seryjeos, 
and the trends in regard to them, need to be mon 
thoroughly more generally 
Statements in catalogues are often confusing, 
and reports as to the character and extent of ex 
tension services, using the term in the broad 
sense, are almost wholly lacking. Such studs 
as exist are widely scattered, many of them }) 


understood 


and 


theses and dissertations not readily ayailal) 
Special announcements of various forms of ex 
tension services are made by many institutions 
from time to time, but a collection of all such 
announcements over a period of years does no 
exist. 
is needed and a work-shop where such studies, 
as well as official announcements, publications 
and regulations concerning various forms of ex 
tension service, may be found. 


A clearing house for studies in the field 


extension services is exceedingly diverse. It 1s 
likely that in many ways it would be unwise to 
attempt to standardize the organization ot sich 
services. However, the work has been conducted 
over a period sufficiently long to permit the 
recognition of certain practices as more satis 
factory than others. Despite this fact some o! 
the mistakes that have been made are being re 
peated needlessly, and convenient and effective 
forms of organization might be used more 
widely. Questions of the relationship of various 
types of extension service rendered by faculty 
members to their teaching and administrative 
load; the matter of compensation; the ust 
special extension workers; the approval 
courses or other types of service; the groupitg 
of such services under a single administrative 
head or their distribution to deans and cou 
mittees: these and similar matters need to 
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sidered. In some eases the procedures may 


he ready to be standardized. In some eases cer- 
7 practices ean be recommended at least. In 
S ae cases a presentation of diverse ways of 
vg things may be all that is possible. At any 

he administrative situation needs specific 

‘on. Extension services ean and should be 

oved in administrative set-up and pro- 

1\. The effectiveness of various types of ex- 
ension services for specific purposes is not well 
established. A few studies of correspondence 
nd ot extension elasswork have been made. 
Most of the investigators seem to have found 
at they wanted to find. The effectiveness of 
lecture services, short courses, institutes, publi- 
cations, radio programs, various forms of fol- 

ww-up of graduates and the like has not been 
checked in any serious or comprehensive way. 
A careful evaluation of the various kinds of 
things that are called extension is one of the 
urgent needs. 

\. Although publicity is one of the forms of 
extension service, extension itself is much in need 
of a little publicity on its own aceount. Many 
people, particularly among faculties and admin- 
istrative officers of teachers colleges, have re- 
stricted ideas as to what extension is trying to 
do and as to how effectively it is discharging its 
functions. The mistakes of a few institutions 
are considered representative of the entire field. 
It is true that some faculty members have been 

lowed considerable sums for a few trips to 
places where numbers of teachers have sat 
through their leetures. In many cases unde- 
served college eredit has been granted to those 
who enrolled in either extension or correspon- 
dence courses. Such things do not represent all 
that extension work has done, nor all that it 


The aims of extension, its scope and its 
achievements need to be called to the attention 
of faculties of teachers colleges, to presidents 
and other administrative officers and to publie- 
school teachers and officials. 

VI. Institutions undertaking extension ser- 
vices are often eager for counsel and advice 
trom others who have had experience in such 
work. A visitor who could go to institutions, 
see how things are being done and explain what 
other institutions are doing would be welcomed. 
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Needed counsel could be given from a central 
office through tabulated reports, sample papers, 
leetures, syllabi, budgets and the like. 

As things now are, busy people at the separate 
institutions try to find out about these things 
as well as they may in the press of their regular 
work. A visit from an informed person, or the 
presentation of pertinent data, or a recognized 
place where consultative service might be ob- 
tained would mean much to the effectiveness of 
the service that these busy people might render. 

VII. Teachers colleges ean profit by coopera- 
tion and collaboration with other agencies that 
are concerned with similar services. State uni- 
versities have done and are doing a great deal 
of extension work in many fields. The Univer- 
sity Extension Association reflects much of this 
work. Efforts should be made to reach working 
agreements to the end that there may be no 
unnecessary duplication of effort. 

In the same spirit of mutual helpfulness con- 
tacts should be established with the National 
Home Study Council, the official ageney of the 
better correspondence schools. 

VIII. Many private foundations, special coun- 
cils and departments of the National Education 
Association are concerned with certain phases 
of extension service. Such agencies as the Na- 
tional Youth Commission, the Joint Committee 
of the National Education Association and the 
American Medical <Assoetation, the American 
Council on Edueation and the President's Ad- 
visory Committee on Education are definitely 
concerned with the extension of educational 
services beyond the campuses of institutions. 
Joint programs of extension services need to be 
worked out with such agencies and some at- 
tempt made to coordinate their rather diffuse 
offerings into a coherent and related series hav- 
ing maximum significance for the loealities 
served. 

IX. Academie credits and various certificates 
of attainment should probably be granted in 
connection with some forms of extension service. 
It is against this aspect of extension service that 
much of the eriticism has been direeted. Such 
criticism is particularly painful to the friends 
of extension because much of it is deserved. 
The answer is not in the denial of all eredits 
and certificates. There are types of extension 
study that will meet any standards of evaluation 
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that are applied to work in the most classie of 


¢lassie halls, 

Credit agreements need to be worked out eon- 
cerning academic credits on secondary, collegiate 
levels. Agreements concerning 


and graduate 


certification of teachers and of other profes- 
sional or semi-professional occupational groups 
Such 


based on evaluation of a type that may mean as 


should be reached. agreements must be 
much to campus instruction as to extension. 
X. The institu- 


tions may be of service to people off their ¢am- 


ways in which educational 


puses need to be studied. For teachers colleges 
that means an attempt to see how they can be 


of service to teachers, each college in its par- 


ticular field. Since teachers as a group are 
teaching all subjects to all types of persons this 
is less of a limitation than it might seem. Adult 


education and school publicity are as much a 
part of the work of teachers as is the teaching 
of children in the more formal work of the elass- 
Such 
explored and means devised for aiding them. 


room. functions of teachers need to be 
The social, recreational and economie needs of 
the regions served must be analyzed in the light 
of the functions of the teachers colleges to see 
What ean and should be done. 

XI. The financial aspeets of extension services 
forms of 


deserve particular attention. Some 


such serviee ean be self-supporting; at least 
they are made self-supporting in many places. 
Other forms are exceedingly expensive. Some 
work may be conducted at a loss for some time 
with the idea that eventually it will pay its own 
way. Some should be supported jointly by the 
college and locality served, and some must be 
Studies of 


costs and the various ways of providing funds 


provided entirely by the college. 


are much needed. It is not likely that practices 
can be standardized, but some idea of reason- 
able costs and economical procedures can surely 
be reached. Much more effective service may be 
rendered with the resources already available 
in some places. Greater support may be secured 
if the need for such support can be established. 

The needs of extension work which have been 
mentioned do not in any sense exhaust the list 
of things needed to make such work as effeetive 
as it may be; as it ought to be. They do indi- 
cate some of the directions in which progress 


should be made. In so far as extension work 
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may progress along these and similar lines, ir 


far it will be establishing the new frontier ir 
education and doing its part in the effort ; 


1 SO 


make available to all persons, regardless of age, 
race, creed, location or poverty such education 
as they are capable of acquiring and for whieh 
they have use. 
NORMAN Frost 

GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


ON THE THEORY OF CONTROLLING 
EYE-MOVEMENTS IN READING 
EXPERT opinion, as gravely averred ji 
literature of the field of reading, appears to }y 
divided upon this fundamental question: Ay 
eye-movements to be regarded as symptoms or 
The 


until a few years ago, although it provided fod- 


causes of reading disability?! question, 


der for learned haranguing in secluded college 
classes, had little practical value as far as thy 
average classroom teacher was concerned because 


How- 


ever, since the development of the ophthalmo- 


he or she had no facilities for its solution. 


graph, the binocular eye-movement camera, and 
the metronoscope, the triple shutter, short-ex 
posure tachistoscope, attention has been redi 
rected to the problem. 

The traditional point of view on the question 
is that eye-movements are patently symptoms ot 
And this point 
of view seems to be fairly rational when cer- 
For one thing, the 


a more basie reading difficulty.” 


tain evidence is considered. 
study of eye-movement graphs throughout sev- 
eral years of reading-habit development reveals 
that the efficiency of the movements is gradually 
and perceptibly increased without any instru 
tional attention to behavior. 
Furthermore, it has been demonstrated repeat 


edly that when specific remedial instruction 1s 


eye-movement 


centered upon some mechanical phase of the 
reading process—word revognition, for examp! 
—the pattern behavior, as 
revealed graphically, tends to improve because 
of the decrease in the number of fixations and 
the 


of eye-movement 


regressions and because of consequent 

1 Stated and discussed by Green and Jorgenset 
in ‘*The Use and Interpretation of Educationa: 
Tests,’’ p. 300. ; 

2 Witty and Kopel in ‘‘ Reading and the Eduea 
tive Process’’ review the studies dealing with the 
problem. arse 

3Such graphs are included profusely in E 


Taylor’s ‘‘Controlled Reading.’’ 
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ot the habit. In the face of these facts 
| be absurd to attempt to deny that eye- 
ents are symptoms of reading difficulty. 
: is precisely at this point that we have 
. inclined to consider the problem solved and 
et, without further ado, any proposals to 
a direct remedial attack upon the eye- 
movements themselves. Formally, one reasons: 
Eye-movements are either causes or symptoms ot 
But, we have satisfactorily 
There- 


they can not be causes, and, therefore, any 


ading disability. 
strated that they are symptoms. 


forts to improve reading disability by means 
remedial measures designed to improve eye- 
ovement habits must be rejected. The only fly 
in the logical ointment is that there is no basis 
Until 
ve evidence to the contrary, it may just as 


for the major premise. we have some 
reasonably be assumed that eye-movements may 
be both causes and symptoms of disability. 

And this is not unreasonable. Children who 
experience difficulty in mastering the various 
reading skills undergo long periods of practice 
in eye-movement behavior which is inefficient. 
Is it 


repetition of faulty motor response will tend to 


not reasonable to assume that the continual 
fixate itself? There appears to be some evidence 
for this supposition in the graphs of poor 
readers. Certain graphs exhibit anomalies of 
visual behavior which can be explained by the 
theory that an inefficient fixation habit is the 
underlying eause.4 So, for example, a reader 
may have developed and habituated an inac- 
curate first fixation on a line of printed mate- 
When this fixation and readjustment re- 
gression pattern appears with regularity on the 


rial, 


graph, it would seem logical to account for it 
on the basis of a eausal eye-movement habit. If 
this and other types of faulty visual response 
ay be explained, provisionally, on the premise 
that eye-movements—although they may origi- 
nally be symptoms—are often causes of reading 
disability, the problem may again be submitted 
for more detailed investigation. 

The development of the metronoseope can be 
justified primarily on this assumption that eye- 
movements are causes as well as symptoms of 
reading inefficiency. Whatever success has been 
reported by certain of its users can not be at- 
tnbuted entirely to certain psychological factors 
ot the learning situation which it has in its 


4 Taylor, op. cit. 
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favor... The stimulation of a new appr ach to 
an old and baffling activity for retarded readers 
is probably effective. Furthermore, it utilizes 
another powerful stimulus. 
in the eld of vision is probably responsible for 
the 
basie factor of learning. 


The moving object 


concentration of attention—a 
Some oft the 


nized authorities speak with great favor and 


increase in 
recog- 
expectation of the possibilities of increasing 
reading efficiency by controlling eve-movements® ; 
with but 

There is need of carefully 
the 
problem, and the sooner some objectively minded 


others oppose it curious vehemence 
obvious sincerity. 
controlled and conclusive research upon 
leaders in the field do something about it, the 
better it will be for all who are sincerely inter- 
ested in improving the quality of our reading 
instruction, 

It we may be permitted our suggested major 
premise as an hypothesis for further discussion 
of the notion of controlling eye-movements, we 
may consider several aspects of the technique 
developed for such control. The metronoscope 
presents one line of printed material in three ex- 
posures which are controlled by means of shut- 
Now there is no particular reason for di- 
Certainly there 


ters. 
viding a line into three sections. 
can be no expectation of developing and fixating 
a visual habit which is characterized by three and 
only three fixations per line. The rapidity of 
the movements of the eye in locating new fixation 
points upon a given line of print precludes the 
possibility of confining the eye to even one fix- 
ation per exposure. The data presented by the 
inventor himself include an item which points out 
the fact that the recognition span of the mature 
The wide 


variation in line length of published materials 


reader averages only 1.25  words.* 


would make such a purpose indefensible. 

The significant point in the matter of dividing 
any line into sections by brief exposures lies in 
two other factors. The primary purpose is to 
discourage habitual and unnecessary regressions 
by shutting material from view after a brief ex- 
posure. Obviously, an exposure of an entire line 
could not exercise such rigid control over regres- 

5K. A. Betts points out these psychological fae- 
tors in ‘‘ Prevention and Correction of Reading Dif- 
ficulties. ’’ 

6 Notably Center and Persons in ‘‘ Teaching High 
School Students to Read.’’ 

7 Particularly Witty and Kopel in ‘‘ Reading and 
the Educative Process.’’ 

8 Taylor, op. cit. 
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sions. * Seeondly, the reader is being obliged to 
reduce tye period of time devoted to each fix- 
ation. This time pressure is patently more effee- 
tive when it is applied several times per line than 
if complete line exposures were to be made. The 
three-shutter exposure does not, therefore, ap- 
pear to be particularly objectionable. 
Consideration of the matter of regressions in- 
volves the question of the desirability of attempt- 
ing to inhibit them completely. Certain com- 
mentators have pointed out that the frequeney 
of regressive eye-movements is governed by the 
nature of the reading content involved and the 
style and vocabulary, and that efficient readers 
often make regressive movements for the pur- 
pose of organizing the material which is being 
assimilated.” 
However, in all fairness to the effort 


Such regressions are probably de- 
sirable. 
to control eye-movements, it is necessary to bear 
in mind constantly that specifie drill in redueing 
the number of regressions has its application 
largely in that type of reading content which 
does not involve complexities of cerebration suffi- 
ciently abstruse to retard the normal reading 
rate. In other words, the fundamental purpose 
of reducing the number of habitual regressions 
is to inerease the efficiency of this phase of the 
motor response in reading to a point at which 
it will not retard nor interfere with the mental 
processes. 

The mechanical arrangement of presentation 
of the reading material in the metronoscope 
necessitates the single-line exposure. This ar- 
rangement, although it appears to be a mechan- 
ical necessity if regressions are to be controlled 
in the manner described, is not altogether desir- 
Gates has pointed out that the able reader 
is continually receiving concurrent impressions 


able. 


from the lines preceeding and following the one 
which is engaging his attention, and that the 
ability to utilize this skill is highly important.!° 
This theory is apparently sound. The instru- 
ment purposes to assist the reader to utilize the 
full extent of his peripheral vision laterally; the 
single-line exposure probably inhibits its use 
vertically. The validity of this eriticism is gov- 
erned by the potential significance of these con- 
textual impressions to the reader. 

In my own experimentation with the control of 


® Gates in ‘‘Improvement of Reading.’’ 
10 Gates, op. cit. 
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eye-movements by a mechanical device,'! | 
that these two latter subjects of discussion 6) yp 
adjusted only at the cost of certain desirable fp. 
tures of the metronoseope. By exposing thy 
printed material upon a gently curving surface, 
and with an aperture revealing simultaneously 
eight to ten lines of printed material, freedor ra 
receive these concurrent contextual impressions 
is possible. To stimulate reduction of fixation 
time, however, the material must be kept in con- 
stant rotary motion. This arrangement has the 
advantage of permitting regressions when they 
are necessary for assimilation, but can discour. 
age habitual and unnecessary regressions o1\\ 
by the influence of slowly disappearing reading 
material. 

Although the eye can fixate a slowly moving 
object in the field of vision and loeate fixation 
points on it without difficulty, the moving ty) 
creates an artificial situation which the metrono- 
scope avoids by the momentary pauses of the 
lines. The device which I have employed has the 
additional disadvantage of being impracticabli 
for group work. 

Whatever may be the ultimate practice with 
regard to the use of pacing instruments, an ob- 
jective point of view appears to be in order at 
present. Above all, such instruments must defi 
nitely not be regarded as mechanical panaceas 
for all our reading ailments. The reading proe- 
ess is so infinitely complex that it would be ab 
surd to assume that mechanical control over cye- 
movements could be anything more than an at- 
tack upon one phase of that process. Ouly ii 
the instruments are employed intelligently for 
the purpose for which they were designed—to 
train for correct and efficient eye-movements 
and only when such specifie training is embodied 
in a comprehensive reading program which at- 
tends to other fundamental instructional needs 
and interests, may we expect to be in position 
to evaluate them properly. Certainly it is de- 
sirable, if we are to estimate the possibilities 
of controlling and training eye-movements judi- 
ciously, that we recognize clearly both the poten- 
tial advantages and limitations of such instru 


ments. = 
Wa. KorrmMeyer 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


11 Unpublished master’s thesis, Wm. Kottmeyer, 
‘*Effeet of Rotary Pacing on Comprehension and 
Rate of Silent Reading.’’ St. Louis University, 
1939. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


EDUCATION FOR A BETTER 
AMERICAN WAY 


SI » not we who serve the cause of eduea- 
+» under the above title as a slogan and 
s our assignment the development of a 
on which will demonstrate the value of 
wid better way? There are more than a 
of us in the United States and if we 
neentrate for ten or twenty years on this 
hat might we not accomplish? Suppose 
jould declare a moratorium on our present 
syeedie-dee and tweedle-dum educational aetivi- 
Hes, such as, grades, degrees and accrediting, 
and turn all our efforts to discovering the faults 
of our present way of life and to establishing 
wtter ways in the lives of the oncoming gen- 


It is not a new best seller, but the reading of 
a translation of “The Cult of Incompetence” by 
Emile Faguet about ten years ago gave the 
writer a vivid picture of the faults of democracy 
and has helped him understand recent happen- 
ings in Europe. The reading of it by American 
educators should challenge them to find ways to 
overcome the faults of our way. 

To bring each and every student to his or her 


possible best and to a realization that each one 
must cooperate with every other one, if our 
“American Way” is to be what it should be, is 
the goal toward which we should strive. 

It is time the importance of education in our 
country should be recognized by providing for 
President’s 


a Seeretary of Edueation in the 


cabinet. Our united effort should bring this 
about and help us toward our goal. Such a plan 
should not interfere with the edueational activi- 
ties of the states but it should make them more 
effective through a truly cooperative federal- 
state plan. 

Times have changed since the forty-eighth 
state was added to the union. We no longer 
need forty-eight competing plans, for the time 
is here when each of the states should unite with 
the others for their common good. It is not 
necessary that either a state or a person should 
lose individuality by cooperating in the spirit 
of “each for all and all for each.” Let us go 


forward to a “Better American Way.” 
C. SHELDON VAN DEUSEN 
KENT STATE UNIVERSITY, 
KENT, OHIO 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


EDUCATING MILLIONS IN A 
METROPOLIS 
Vew York Learns: A Guide to the Educational 


Facilities of the Metropolis. Prepared by 
the Federal Writers’ Project of the WPA in 


New York City. Introduction by Frank 
Pierrepont Graves. “American Guide Series.” 
xi+302 pp. New York: Barrows, 1939. 


$1.50. 


New York City has the “largest public 
school system in the world” and is probably the 
seat of more institutions of higher learning 
This fact is known to 
many, though considerably fewer are aware of 


the other edueational resources, private as well 


than any other city. 


as pubhie, that are available to some seven 
uillion knowledge-thirsty New Yorkers and to 
the multitudinous millions residing within a 
reasonable traveling distance. To fill the need 





of providing a complete picture of the city’s 
educational facilities, the WPA Writers’ Pro- 
ject has issued a timely survey of all types of 
educational institutions to be found within the 
city. 

A good idea of the book’s scope may be had 
from the chapter headings and sub-headings: 
The Publie Schools; Private Elementary and 
Secondary Schools; Non-Tax Supported Pub- 
lic Edueation (Catholic and Jewish education, 


Protestant religious education); Colleges and 
Universities; Adult Edueation, Cultural and 


Vocational (university extension, workers’ edu- 
cation, lectures and forums, publie adult educa- 
tion, WPA adult education, business schools, 
“Y” schools, trade and technical schools) ; Art, 
Drama, Musie and Dance Schools; Leagues, 
Associations, Committees, Councils; Eduea- 
tional Resources (museums, settlement houses, 
libraries, educational films). 
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Besides such pertinent information as the 
location, aims, curriculum and tuition fees of 
the schools described, something of their his- 
torical background is also given. The informa- 
tion, which was supplied and checked by the 
organizations in control of the different schools, 
is authoritative. In the seetion on Jewish edu- 
cation, however, the reviewer found a number 
of misstatements, probably attributable to the 
circumstance that only one man furnished the 
data. 

“New York Learns” should be obtained by 
every scholastic and municipal library and by 
all who desire information on academie, eul- 
tural, vocational and recreational advancement, 
since it is the only reliable, recent account of 
the available educational opportunities in the 
“Bie Town.” For the guidance counselor it 


is a veritable vade-mecum. 


Wintntiam W. BricKMAN 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


AN OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE OF 
INTERRACIAL COOPERATION 
Five North Carolina Negro Educators. Edited 
by N. C. Newpoup. xiv +142 pp. Chapel 

Hill, N. C.: The University of North Carolina 
1940. $1.00. 


Press. 

THE present reviewer was privileged to attend 
the Conference of the Division of Cooperation 
in Education Race Relations held at the 
University of North Carolina and Duke Uni- 
versity, May 9-10, 1938. It 
He attended 
sion-groups in which Negroes and 


and 


was a memorable 
and _ diseus- 
whites met 


and spoke 


sessions 


experience. 


on a plane of equality 


frankly and fairly and courteously about their 


perfect 


common problems without a trace of bitterness 
or the slightest hint of crimination or reerimi- 
nation. He found that 
ferences of many of the groups represented had 
been held at frequent intervals throughout the 
year, and that this was a meeting for summa- 


smaller interracial eon- 


rizing and extending their earlier discussions 
and still further clarifying the many issues with 


which they had been concerned. 

The working members of the conference rep- 
resented both mature men and women of the two 
races, chiefly in the professions, and undergradu- 
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ate students from the white and Negro ¢o}jeo. 
‘ , ' lleges 
he present reviewer's observations were chips, 


centered in the discussions of the student groups 
Typical of the spirit of the. conference pa 
the vital problems with which it was waeines 
was a discussion by one of the student pee 
of the question, “How ean the Negro be assured 
of participation in the Demoeratie primaries oj 
the state?” Both white and Negro students jy 
both separate and joint conferences during the 


year had been studying this question. It js o} 
fundamental significance that in the diseussions 
attended by the least 
neither the right nor the expediency of such 
participation was in question. The problem was 


present reviewer, at 


solely one of ways and means, and the white 
students were as thoroughly and earnestly deter 
mined to find a solution as were the Negro sty 
dents. 

The volume under review is one of the substan- 
tial products of another series of these group 
meetings. Committees representing the student 
personnel of the white and Negro colleges had 
been preparing biographies of Negro men and 
women who had rendered outstanding service to 
the state. These biographies were intended to 
provide materials of instruction for the schools 
ot both races. In the publie schools throughout 
the country the great personages, living and 
dead, that are brought to the attention of t 
children and youth are almost exclusively repre- 
sentatives of the white race. Even in the South, 
this injustice to the Negro has long been recog- 
nized by leaders in education among the whites. 
Thirty years ago it was the principal theme ot 
a North Carolina superintendent of schools in a 
long conference with the present 
President Frank P. Graham, of the University 
of North Carolina, makes a brief but eloquent 
reference to it in the Preface of the present 
volume, and expresses his gratification that a 
systematic effort is now being made to correct 
this injustice. 

The book deals with five educational leaders 01 
outstanding achievement. Simon Green Atkin 
(1863-1934) was the founder and, until the year 
of his death, the president of what is now the 
Winston-Salem Teachers College. James Brown 
Dudley (1859-1925) was the second president 
of the Agricultural and Teehnical College, 
Greensboro, oceupying this office from 1596 wnt 


it 


reviewer. 
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i. death in 1925. Annie Wealthy Holland 
187] 1934) served the cause of Negro eduea- 
os a teacher, as a leader in the industrial- 
yyvement, as a state home demonstration 
yt and as a state supervisor of elementary 

Peter Weddick Moore (1858-1934) was 
yyointed as the first principal of the Elizabeth 
« State Normal School! in 1892 and became 
~ecident emeritus in 1928. Ezekiel Ezra Smith 
(1852-1932) beeame in 1883 principal of the 
Fayetteville State Normal School, the oldest 
;' tution of its kind for Negroes in the United 


States. Five years later he was appointed 


oT 
ay 


Cit\ 


Minister to Liberia by President Cleveland. In 
1S90, he returned to North Carolina and a year 
later. was reappointed to the principalship at 
Fayetteville. Exeept for a brief interruption 
when he served as a regimental adjutant in the 
Spanish-American War, he held this position 
until his death at the age of eighty years. 

The biography of Dr. Atkins was prepared by 
a committee of students representing his own 


USEFULNESS OF PERIODICALS IN 
EDUCATION 

A meruop of periodical selection widely used 
has been that of pooled judgments of faculty 
wembers as to what magazines they thought 
best. This mode of selection still exists in 
many schools and libraries. That it is hap- 
hazard and subjeet to varying influences seems 
obvious. 

This type of selection has been supplemented 
hy the appearance of “A List of Books for Col- 
lege Libraries,”! which ineludes lists of peri- 
odicals valuable for the various courses taught 
in the liberal-arts college, and the “Classified 
List of Periodicals for the College Library,’ 
the aim of whieh is “to set forth and to assemble 
in convenient form the opinions of a group of 
experts on what constitutes the fundamental 
periodical sets in a representative liberal-arts 
college.” 


To these we may add a “Periodical Checklist 


‘Now State Teachers College. 

'C. B. Shaw, ‘A List of Books for College Li- 
braries,’’? Carnegie Corporation, 1930. 

*G, R. Lyle, ‘Classified List of Periodicals for 
the College Library,’’ Faxon, 1934. 
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institution. Each of the other four biographies 
is the product of a joint committee representing 
the students of a white college and of a Negro 
college. 

The book was prepared under the direction of 
N. C. Newbold, director of the Division of Negro 
Edueation in the State Department of Publie 
Instruetion. Mr. Newbold’s part in the produe- 
tion of the book, however, goes far beyond this 
editorial sponsorship. Unless the present  re- 
viewer is mistaken, it is Mr. Newbold’s keen 
vision, high-minded determination and untiring 
energy that have been from the outset the 
dynamic forces behind this remarkable experi- 
ment in interracial cooperation. One hears to- 
day a great deal about the “American way of 
life.” One will look far to find a worthier 
exemplification of the American way of life at 
its best than this cooperative endeavor to solve 
one of the most complicated -and perplexing 


problems that human civilization has had to face. 
WILLIAM C. BAGLEY 






for a Teachers College Library,”’ which was 
compiled with the cooperation of one hundred 
thirty-six teachers college librarians. It is a 
checklist of library holdings in a majority of 
teachers colleges, giving most weight to those 
journals purchased and bound. It was felt that 
the libraries would pay for and bind only what 
they considered the best journals. 

It was believed by the writers that these vari- 
ous compilations did not tell the complete story 
of what periodicals were actually being used 
by those contributing to edueational science by 
publishing research and articles and books. It 
was thought that rather complete data on this 
problem would be useful to many different 
groups. 

The criteria of evaluation used in our analysis 
are the number of articles listed in the selective 
bibliographies of the reviews of research, the 
references in the “sixty best books” and the 
condensations, abstracts and digests made of 
important articles over a period of five years. 
Techniques similar to those used in this study 


3 J. I. Copeland, ‘‘ Periodical Checklist for a 
Teachers College Library,’’ Peabody Library 
School, 1934. 
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have been used successfully in seeking the most 
useful journals in other sciences.* 
We have tried to make our sampling broad 
and inclusive enough to be of significance. The 
following are the sources used: All references 
in the Review of Educational Research, over the 
all references in the 
for the 


period 1936-39, inclusive; 
Journal of Educational Research, same 
all digests, condensations and abstracts 
in Education Abstracts, Education Digest and 
Loyola Educational Digest over a period of five 
years, 1935-39, inclusive; and all references in 
the list of Sixty Edueational Books for 1938 
(with one exception as noted in the table) as 
listed in The Journal of the National Education 


Association. 


period; 


TABLE I 


PERIODICALS CITED Most FPREQUENTLY 
of Educational Research 19386-1939, 


IN THE Review 
INCLUSIVE* 














No. of 


Rank citations 


Magazine 


Journal of Educational Psychology 

Nation’s Schools 

Child Development 

American School Board Journal 

Journal of Applied Psychology 

SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 

Journal of Edueational Research .. 

Pedagogical Seminary and Journal 
of Genetic Psychology 

Journal of Experimental 

School Review 

Journal of Experimental Psychology 

Journal of Social Psychology 

Elementary School Journal 

Research Quarterly of American 
Physical kduecation Association 

Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology 

Review of Educational Research 

Psychological Review 

School Executive 

English Journal 

Occupations 

Journal of Psychology 

Iduecational Method 

Iducational Record 

hducation 

Journal of Higher Education 


sto=— 


NAS Se oe 


Dr 


Education 


in 


1 

11 
12 
13 





* Review of Educational Research. Five times a 
year, Vol. I, 1930. American Educational Research 
Association, New York, N. Y. Experts in their areas 
review the important research in their special fields. 
Many of the bibliographies are highly selective, but 
variability in this regard is common. Note: Ruth 
Watson Alberts of the Graduate Library School of 
Chicago University made a study of the bibliographies 
in the Review of Educational Research from Febru- 
ary, 1936, to December, 1938, and broke down her 
data to rank the periodicals according to the number 
of references in each of fourteen subjects or divisions 
of education. This study was reported briefly in the 
School Review, June, 1940. 

4P. L. K. and E. M. Gross, Science, 66: 
Edward 8S. Allen, Science, 70: 592-94. J. K. 
MeNeely and C. D. Crosno, Science, 81-84; 

L. K. Gross and A. C. Woodford, Science, 73: 
660-64. Guy R. Lyle, ‘‘The Selection of Civil 
Engineering Journals in the College Engineering 
Library,’’ Thesis, School of Library Service, Colum- 
bia University, June, 1932. Charles F. Dalziel, 
Library Quarterly, 7: 354-72. 


385-89. 
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TABLE II 


PERIODICALS C1rED MOST FREQUENTLY IN Yip 
of Educational Research 1936-1939, 








Magazine Rank 





Elementary School Journal 

Journal of Educational Research 

Journal of Educational Psychology. 

The School Review 

SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 

Teachers College Record 

Kduecational Administration and Su 
pervision 

Journal of Experimental Education 

Journal of Applied Psychology 

Review of Educational Research 

Educational Record 

Elementary English Review 

English Journal 

Journal of Experimental Psychology 

Psychological Review 

Science Education .... 

American Journal of Psychology 

American School Board Journal 

education 

California 
Education 

Journal of Educational Sociology 

Curriculum Journal 

Modern Language Journal 

North Central Association 
terly 


Journal of 





* Journal of Educational Research. Wight 
year, Vol. 1920. Bloomington, Illinois. 


organ of the Educational Research Association 


Vou. 52, No. 135] 


Journal 


INCLUSIVEe 


tororso cc cote 
ie eee ee eae) 


times a 
Official 
Con 


tains research abstracts, bibliographies and studies of 


a research nature. 
TABLE III 
ToTAL NUMBER OF ABSTRACTS FROM 
RANKING JOURNALS IN Education 


Loyola Educational Digest AND Educa 
tion Digest 1935-1939, INCLUSIVE* 








Issues 


Magazines 
lagazines annually 





SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
School Review 
Elementary School Journal 
Educational Method 
Education pe 
Journal of Educational Research 
Teachers College Record 
Journal of Educational Sociology 
Educational Record 
Journal of Higher Education . 
Clearing House 
Progressive Education 
California Journal of 
Education 
Nation’s Schools 
Occupations 
English Journal 
Educational Administration and Su- 
pervision 
Journal of Experimental Education 
Journal of Home Economies 
Mathematics Teacher 
School Executive 
Journal of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation 
Journal of Negro Education 
School Life 
Pez abody Journal of Education. 





*1. Education Abstracts. Eleven times 


Vol. I, 1936. Homewood, Illinois. 


HIGHES1 
Abstract 


Total 
no. of 
di te 


40 


a year. 


Abstracts books 


and magazine articles covering nearly all phases of 


my Educational Digest. 
I, 1936. Chicago, Ill. 


creenen 2. 
a yea Vol. 


Ten times 
Abstracts of im- 


Fe aera articles and books on educational problems. 3 


The Education Digest. Nine times a year, Vol. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


variety of educational journals. 


I, 1935 


Condensations of articles from & 
These abstracts and 


digests are described more completely and their use is 
indicated in a forthcoming article by the writers. 
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\)) six of the sourees used cperate under some 
ciple of selective sampling generally recog- 
embodying the criterion “articles of 
yee” in the field. If this be a valid eri- 
then it seems important that libraries 
hese journals on hand for the use of those 


ted in working in the field of education. 


TABLE IV 


e\Ls CrreD Most FREQUENTLY IN THE LIST OF 
Sixry Best EpucaTion Books OF 1938* 





— 


| of Educational Research 
entary Sehool Journal 
Review 
OL AND SOCIETY 
al of Edueational 
hers College Record 
tional Administration and Su- 


eT 


ms 


Psychology 


ol 


lcatlo 
yrogressive Edueation ‘ 
justrial Arts and Vocational Edu- 


ig Tlouse 
cation 
justrial Education Magazine 
patlons 
fagegical Seminary and Journal 
Genetic Psychology 
rican Sehool Board Journal 
jhood Edueation 
fucational Reeord 
vlish Journal 
nal of National Education As- 
lation 
School Seience and Mathematics 
Mental Hygiene 
Journal of Experimental Psychology 
School Activities 
Nation’s Schools 





*This list is prepared annually for the American 
Library Association, SCHOOL AND Society and The 
Journal of the National Education Association, by the 
Mducation Department of the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, with the cooperation of several hun- 
dred specialists representing various educational fields 

roughout the country. These specialists examine 

t of the educational books of the year (generally 
a thousand are scrutinized) and the reviews 

these books, and the final selection is made on the 
basis of the scores and comments of the cooperators. 
The list used was from the April 1939 issue of The 
Journal of the NEA, with the single exception of 
Buros’ Mental Measurements Yearbook, itself. primar- 
ily a bibliography. 


around 


Although the sourees used in this study were 
rather broad and inclusive there were hundreds 
ot periodicals referred to but once or twice and 
some apparently never publish anything worth 
citing. It leads one to question the value of 
these latter journals and to ask if they serve 
adequate purposes. Apparently some eduea- 
tional journals are born and continue without 
rhyme or reason to grind out copy which no 
one uses, 


Not alone are edueational publications in a 
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TABLE V 
ToTaL CITATIONS IN ALL REFERENCES LISTED* 


No. of 


Magazine Rank citations 


Journal of Educational Research .. 691 

Elementary School Journal y 

Journal of Educational Psychology. 

School Review 

SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 

Teachers College Record 

Kdueational Method 

Nation’s Schools 

Educational Administration and Su- 
pervision 

American School Board Journal 

Edueation 

Progressive Education 

Journal of Applied Psychology .... 

Journal of Experimental Education 

Educational Record 

Child Development 

Clearing House 

English Journal 

Pedagogical Seminary and 
of Genetie Psychology 

Occupations 

Journal of Educational Sociology . . 

Journal of Higher Education 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Edu- 
tion 

Journal of Experimental Psychology 

Review of Educational Research 

California Journal of Secondary 
Khducation 

School Executive 

Childhood Edueation 

School Science and Mathematics 

Psychological Review 

Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology 

Journal of the National Education 
Association 


te Coho 


tetotototetstststr 


7 ie | 


Journal 





* This list includes only those magazines referred 
to at least one hundred times. 
TABLE VI 
AVERAGE RANK OF THE JOURNALS APPEARING IN THE 
Uprer TWENTY-FIVE OF ALL Four Lists 


Magazine 


Average Rank 





SCHOOL AND SOcIETY 4 
Journal of Educational Research 4 
School Review 4 
4 
4 
1 
4 


Elementary School Journal 

Educational Method 

Education 

Edueational Record 

English Journal 6 


Ad Stei- 


2 





dilemma. Writing recently of scientifie publi- 
vations, especially those that have diversified 


contents, Dr. Seidell said: 


Periodicals of this latter type have in many cases 
been founded without due regard to the purposes to 
be served. They sometimes simply satisfy the aspi- 
rations of those responsible for their existence or 
may be used largely as exchange for securing other 
periodicals. They frequently become the cemeteries 
in which useful descriptions of original research are 
buried. They greatly increase the difficulties of 
bibliographic researches and contribute to the chaos 
in publication which now prevails. It is evident 
that a complete reorganization of the present sys- 
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tem of publishing the results of scientific investi- 
gation is needed. 

With the plethora of publications in every 
science to-day there is great need for well- 
organized and thoughtful study of periodicals 
and their uses. It is to be hoped that studies 
will be made of the better journals to see why 
they are what they are, and that steps will be 
taken to eliminate the trash and bring to greater 
states of excellence the good journals. 

Winturam D. WILKINS 
WinuiaM H. ANDERSON, JR. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
GARDEN PLACE AND GLOBEVILLE 
SCHOOLS, DENVER, COLO. 


> Atherton Seidell, Science, 92: 346. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


sEATY, JOHN O. Image of Life. Pp. 214. Thomas 
Nelson. 1940, = $2.00. 
Intended for thoughtful readers who seek a broader 
and deeper understanding of mankind in literature 
and cultural subjects. 

Curtis, ALBERTA. Listeners Appraise a College 
Station—Station WOI, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. Pp. 70. Published by the Federal Radio 
Edueation Committee with the cooperation of the 
U.S. Office of Education. 1940. $0.25. 
Primarily concerned with the reactions of the listen- 
ing audience to station programs. 

DRAZIN, NATHAN. Tlistory of Jewish Education 
from 515 B.C. E. to 220 C. E. (The Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies in Education No. 29.) 
Pp. x +161. The Johns Hopkins Press. 1940. 
$2.00. 

ENGELHARDT, N. L., and N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 
Planning the Community School (Adult Eduea- 
tion Series). Pp. xix +188. Illustrated. Amer- 
ican Book Company. 1940. $2.50. 

Suggestions for planning the community school in 
keeping with recent trends and prospective demands. 

Handbook for Use in the In-Service Education of 
Teachers (WPA Technical Series, Community 

Service Cireular No. 5, Education Cireular No. 
2). Pp. 75. WPA. 1940. 

[ART, ARCHIBALD, and F. ARNOLD LEJEUNE. The 
Growing Vocabulary—Fun and Adventure with 
Words. Pp. 126. E. P. Dutton. 1940. $1.00. 
Designed to intrigue readers into amplifying their 
vocabularies for speaking, reading and writing. 
Also valuable as a supplementary text for school- 
room use, 

A List of Free and Inexpensive Teaching Materials. 
(WPA Technical Series, Community Service Cir- 
cular No. 8, Education Circular No. 3.) | Pp. 131. 
WPA. 1940. 

McCuskKeEyY, Dorotuy. Bronson Aleott, Teacher. 
Pp. xiii+ 217. Illustrated. Maemillan. 1940. 
$1.90. 

This work on the life of a great teacher won the 
Third Research Award of $1,000 offered by Kappa 
Delta Pi, honor society in education, in celebration 
of the centennial of the Common School Revival. 
Dr. MeCuskey received the award on February 27, 
1940, at the annual dinner of the society held in 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Montgomery County Survey. 


Pp. xix +529. Pub- 
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lic Administration Service, 1313 East 60th Stroc: 
Chicago. 1940. $3.50. a 


Puipps, WILLIAM RopGeRS. An Experimental 
Study in Developing History Reading A)hj)j;, 
° -2 ’ "2° . ¢ a | 
with Sixth Grade Children through D: velopment 
of History Vocabulary (The Johns Hopkins Unj 

versity Studies in Education No. 28), Pp. xi 
73. The Johns Hopkins Press. 1940,  ¢] + 
The result of an experiment with five sixth graqe 
classes in the public schools of Maryland, covering 
the period, November, 1936, to May, 1937, i 

Ponp, FREDERICK L. Inventory of Reading Fy 
periences. Pp. 7. (Accompanied by manual of 
directions, Pp. 7, and scoring key.) — Published 
by Stanford University Press. 1940. Sample 
set 15 cents; special rates for quantities. ; 

Power, LEONARD. Local Cooperative Broadeas: 
ing—A Summary and Appraisal. Pp. 28. Pub 
lished by the Federal Radio Edueation Commit 
tee, U. S. Office of Education. 1940. $0.95. 
This publication reports a survey of successful eo 
operative efforts between broadcasters and educa 
tional, religious, civic and other non-profit groups 

Research Studies in Business Education (Mono 
graph No. 1, Beta Chapter, Stillwater, Okla., 
Delta Pi Epsilon). Pp. 85.  Multigraphed. 
1940, 

Presenting studies in business education that may 
prove useful to teachers, as well as administrators, 
in improving business education programs. 

RopBIns, RAINARD B. College Plans for Retir 

ment Income. Pp. ix+253. Columbia Univer 
sity Press. 1940. $2.75. 
Addressed to educational administrators whose re 
sponsibility it is to deal with the old and the new 
problems of “social security” within their respective 
institutions. The Preface is by Henry James, presi 
dent, TIAA. 

ROBINSON, THOMAS E., GEORGE R. BOLGE, CHARLES 
A. HoGAn, RicHarD R. ROBINSON. — Sentence 

, 

Sense. Pp. v+100. Parts of Speech. Pp. v+ 
104. Correct Use of Verbs. Pp. v+97. Cap 
italization and Punctuation. Pp. v+114. All 
illustrated. Ginn. 1940. Each 32 cents. 

A new series of workbooks for junior and_ senior 
high schools—Units for English Mastery—exercises 
in thinking, speaking and writing, based on pictures 

SAETVEIT, JOSEPH G., Don LEWIS, and Carv E. 

SEASHORE. Revision of the Seashore Measures 
of Musical Talents (New Series No. 388 on Aims 
and Progress of Research of the University of 
Towa Studies). Pp. 62. Published by the Uni 
versity of Iowa. 1940. $0.50. 
Describes the 1939 revision of the “Seashore Mea 
sures” and presents technical information on re 
liability. Problems relating to stability and valid 
ity are treated separately in the last two sections 
of the monograph. 

STanrorD, E. E. Man and the Living World 
Pp. xxviii + 916. Illustrated. Macmillan. 1940. 
$3.50. 

“An attempt to develop a fairly comprehensive or 
ganization of principles and facts for text use I! 
what are commonly called biological survey courses 

Tuomas, W. STEPHEN (editor). The Layman Sei 
entist in Philadelphia. Pp. 44. Illustrated. 
The American Philosophical Society, 104 South 
5th Street, Philadelphia. 1940. May be secured 
for 10 cents each or for 15 cents by mail by ad: 
dressing Mr. Thomas, executive secretary, Com 
mittee on Education and Participation in Science. 
A directory of amateur scientists’ organizations and 
resources in science. 




















